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THE STRENGTH AND DUTIES OF POVERTY. 


Tue change that has come over the efforts and aims of 
men in the gradual progress of civilisation, is not more 
apparent in anything than in the growing attention ex- 
cited towards the condition of the poor. Whatever mea- 
sure of good may arise out of the flood of evil that now 
overwhelms the continent of Europe will probably take a 
social direction; for a desire after social amelioration still 
ferments universally, notwithstanding the crushing in- 
fluences of military despotism. To this desire we owe, in 
our own country, whatever reforms have been effected or 
contemplated of late years—our free trade, our attempts 
at national education, our endeavours after financial re- 
form; above all, our organisation for sanitary improve- 
ment—a reform at the foundation of all others, and with- 
out which, as a basis, all others will fall far short of their 
intended good. 

This direction of effort has necessarily brought into 
strong relief the inequalities of our social position, the 
contrasts between rich and poor, and the woes and evils 
of poverty. And it is right that it should be so in a 
country where one infant is born to the inheritance of 
hundreds of thousands a year, and may choose, when he 
comes into possession, between five or six princely habi- 
tations; while another has no place for him but, it may 
be, the corner of a wretched cellar, or the shelter of a 
hedge or of the arch of a bridge, or the warmth of a 
cinder-heap. But there is another side of this question. 
Poverty has her blessings as well as her woes, her strength 
as well as her weakness, her duties as well as her wants. 
The mass of the people have been described as ‘a dumb 
animal, crying in its pain and misery towards Heaven;’ 
and so it may be in one of its aspects: but there is 
another, and it is that other on which the people must 
learn to fix their thoughts. The cry must go forth to 
them—*‘ You have strength in spite of, and in some mea- 
sure arising out of, your weakness. You must be up and 
doing, and work out your own regeneration, or all that is 
done for you will fail; for it will be the mere outside 
cleansing—the whiting of the sepulchre. Do not think 
that the rich only have their duties; you also have yours, 
and they are arduous and imperative.’ 

Yet if the poor will listen to this appeal, do not let 
them misunderstand it, or think it is made in forgetful- 
ness of their wrongs, or of the apathy which has left un- 
done that which they cannot do for themselves. It is 
made, on the contrary, under the painful consciousness 
of the errors and injustice recorded in our history, and 
clinging to our institutions, which have combined to 
plunge so many into pauperism; and in especial, of the 
neglect which has left the great body of our people a prey 
to disease, and has lessened the duration of their lives in 
oe part of our country by many years; while in some 


of our crowded cities the life of the poor man measures, 


on an average, less than one-half that of the rich. It is 
made under the conviction, that while the very elements 
have become sources of poison to them by the pollution 
of the free air and pure water given for blessings to all, 
they cannot, with brain dizzy and heart sick, listen to 
the voice of their souls, nor act with energy in any direc- 
tion. But these things cannot last. One after another, 
these errors and evils will give place to truth and justice. 
Even now, light, and air, and purity are on the point of 
taking the place of the abominations that surround their 
physical condition; and the very pestilence that has af- 
flicted us has, like all other evil, tended to advance the 
good work. When it shall be accomplished, health of 
body and mind will, as far as human endeavour can ob- 
tain these, mainly depend on themselves. Now such 
blessings are unattainable, but then the great mass of the 
people may rise to their proper place in the social scale, 
if they are prepared to receive the boon, if they will learn 
to perceive and to act upon the conviction, that improvi- 
dent expenditure, absence of foresight, intemperate and 
unrefined habits, and narrow and unimproved minds, will 
poison their lives, even though bread is cheap, and the 
pure light and air of heaven are streaming round their 
abodes. There are signs of movement in the right direc- 
tion in many places. Individuals and bodies of men are 
every here and there rousing themselves with energy out 
of the disadvantages of their position; still, as a class, 
they expend their tens of millions on intoxicating drink, 
and lay by nothing in times of prosperity against the evil 
day, remaining thus at the mercy of every accident and 
every fluctuation. 

But do not let the rich man, because, unhappily, these 
things are so, declare ‘that the working-classes are 
hopeless.’ We have all ‘one human heart,’ all one 
common nature; and whenever large numbers among 
us manifest peculiarities, the causes exist, and may be 
discovered. The causes of the prevalent intemperance 
of the working-classes are becoming every day clearer. 
The bubbling cesspool, the reeking graveyard, the tainted 
and scanty spring, the neglected lane, the stifling wynd, 
the noisy, damp, dark, wretched home, the vacant mind— 
these are the supporters of the gin-palaces! To throw 
off sickening influences, to drown carking care, to pass 
away heavy time, men as capable of good as their more 
fortunate brothers sink into degradation and ruin. Many 
there are among them who have strength to resist the 
evil. | Many a bright example among working-men might 
be cited at this moment, and many a name known in 
art, science, and literature which has risen from their 
ranks might be brought forward to show that even now 
they can take their places among the honoured of the 
earth; but it is too much to expect of them as a body. 
It may, however, be possible to rouse them to gabe ad- 
vantage of better circumstances when they come,’ 

It is most important, as the commencement of any 
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i improvement, that the people should cease 
to dwell on the wants and weakness of their position, 
and should learn to appreciate its advantages and 
strength, Beggary, pauperism, the suffering of cold 
and hunger—these are real evils. For these the heart 
must mourn; to diminish the numbers of those who are 
so sorely afflicted must be the aim of all. But poverty, 
and pauperism or beggary, are perfectly distinct terms. 
It has been clearly shown that the worst evils that cling 
round poverty are all removable. There is no more 
reason why the poor should be inconveniently lodged, 
surrounded with miasma and the prey of fever, than that 
the highest of the aristocracy should. Our Metropolitan 
Buildings and Model Lodging-Houses are demonstrations 
of this, Every class in the country may have—let us hope 
shortly will have—domestic accommodations, each suited 
to its respective habits, in equal perfection; and as we 
have been promised, let us have faith, that typhus will 
be banished from the poor by our sanitary measures, as 
the jail fever has been from the prisoners by John 


Howard; and this is a faith not based on hollow theories, | P 


but on the clearest reasoning deduced from facts, 

These physical evils being removed, the inequality of 
human condition, or the possession of less or more wealth, 
is of so little importance as to be unworthy of a thought. 
Every class deceives itself on this matter. Those who 
can make fifty pounds a year fancy they should be in 
perfect ease if they made a hundred. They who make 
a hundred wish it were two or three; the fortunate 
possessors of three are equally longing for five, or a thou- 
sand; and so on to the top of the scale; while the truth 
is, that (as far as this is concerned) they are all on equal 
terms. The power to live independently on what we 
have, or can make, bein; ted, and the removable 
evils of poverty being annihilated, our wellbeing depends 
on the inner life solely; on the development of the indi- 
vidual nature, and on the degree of harmony into which 
it has brought itself with the great centre of life. 

All the best gifts of the Creator to us his creatures are 
free and priceless, They could not be bought by all the 
gold of all the mines hid in the earth. No money can 
purchase love. Yet the affections in all their varieties 
of tenderness, sympathy, disinterestedness, devotedness, 
and intensity, are the soothers, blessers, and purifiers of 
our nature. It is the same with all real good—the sense 
of beauty, the perception of harmony, the perception of 
order, the faculty of imagination, the gift of genius, the 
pleasure of acquiring knowledge, of exercising the in- 
tellect, of sympathy with our fellow-creatures, of working 
for them, of giving pleasure, of mitigating sorrow; above 
all, the happiness of aspiration towards the Infinite in 
religious feeling. What wealth, let it be repeated, could 
purchase one of these? These are powers belonging to 
our nature, and with these powers the outward world in 
which we are placed is in harmony. Here prince and 

t are equal; nay, in some respects it is the t 
who has the advantage; for the good seed is still, as it 
has ever been, liable to be choked by the thorns, the 
cares of this life, and the deceitfulness of riches. 

There are sources of strength also which are 
to the poor. They have strength in their numbers. Their 
numbers become a source of weakness to them in one 
single relation—namely, the competition for work; in 
all others they are, or should be, their strength. It is 
true that the necessity of finding work is of primary im- 
portance to them; but if they set themselves earnestly 
to discover the various sources of strength which lie in 
numbers, having many interests in common, and acting 
together for the common good, they would so greatly 
elevate their condition in all respects, as indirectly to 
conquer the greatest evils which result from a competition 
for work in a populous country. 

The principle of combination is at work in direc- 
tion among the middle and monied-classes, ey use 
it politically and socially: they exert a moral influence 


over the legislature by it. We see its effects wherever 
we turn our eyes. Clubs, railways, bridges, docks, public 
buildings, banks, life-insurance, fire-insurance, shipping 
companies—all these and many more bear witness to the 
powers of co-operation. The working-classes have their 
friendly societies and clubs, and have, besides, tried- the 
means of combination for other purposes—sometimes for 
good, more frequently for evil. They might use it for 
objects of vital importance to themselves and the whole 
community; but to do so, they must gain intelligence and 
acquire knowledge, so as to comprehend what are their 
true interests, and must get the command of money. 
It has been truly said that the penny of the millions is 
as good as the pound of the thousands. Why should 
not the r combine their pennies, find out what are 
the objects at which they should aim, and erect their 
companies also ? 

There is included in the term ‘ poor’ a great variety 
of grades, stretching downwards from the poorest of the 
middle-class and the well-paid skilled artisans (who are, 
strictly speaking, poor, when compared to the possessors 
of property), till we reach the helpless victims of 
auperism and crime. These would all be powerfully 
influenced by any movement in advance made by the 
working-class; but it is to the working-class we must 
look for the movement. 

To be always on the brink of starvation—entirely to 
depend on the daily labour for the daily bread—is 
a wretched condition, Those so circumstanced can 
scarcely wish to live to be old. They are, indeed, like 
slaves; for whatever terms are offered them, they must 
submit: hunger impels them to work as effectually as 
the driver’s whip. Still worse is it to have neither power 
nor inclination to exercise the best faculties with which 
our nature is endowed; to be ignorant of ourselves and 
our brother men; to live in this wonderful universe, 
seeing and comprehending nothing of its infinity. 

But to gain intelligence, knowledge, and the command 


of money, arduous duties must be undertaken. The first 
step must be to throw off the stain of intemperance. 
Those millions t on intoxicating liquors might accom- 
plish much, and the brains now heated and stupified 
would discover how to use them when set free from this 
pernicious habit. The following passage should be read 
and taken to heart by those concerned. 


ing Population of Great Britain, drawn up by Edwin 
Chadwick, Esq. in 1842:—‘The amount expended in 
ardent spirits (exclusive of wines), tobacco, snuff, beer, 
&e, consumed chiefly by them (the labouring-classes), can- 


not be much less than from L.45,000,000 to L.50,000,000 


per annum in the United Kingdom. By an estimate 
which I obtained from an eminent spirit-merchant, of the 


cost to the consumer of the British spirits on which duty — 
is paid, the annual expenditure on them alone, chiefly by | 


the labouring-classes, cannot be less than L.24,000,000 
per annum.’ According to the growing conviction of 
those who have studied the subject, aud to the increasing 
experience of large numbers of working-men themselves, 
this enormous sum is expended to produce pure evil. 
There is evidence on every hand that the nutritious food, 
warm clothing, fuel, better houses, which could all be 
secured by a tithe of this outlay, would give strength, 
comfort, and a sound mind; while those so-called luxu- 
ries which swallow up all the means of all other luxuries, 
produce, it is true, a temporary excitement wearing the 
semblance of strength, but undermine the constitution, 
predispose to disease, shorten life, darken the intellect, 
and overturn the moral being. The Report quoted above 
contains statements from all s of England and Scot- 
land, to the effect that comfort does not depend on the 
wages of the labourer in anything approaching the degree 
in which it depends on his habits. 
having wages from thirty shillings up to three pounds a 
week, may be found living in wretchedness, bare of every 


decency of life, and without a shilling laid by; while © 


others, having less than half of the least of these sums, 
bring up their families respectably, and have comfortable 
homes. Indeed it appears that so prevalent is the habit 


It is quoted | 
from the Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labour- — 
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of spending all beyond the sum wanted for the bare neces- 
saries of existence on drink, that high wages too often 
tend solely to demoralise. We all know the efforts now 
made by the friends of temperance to conquer this dread- 
ful evil. Sanitary reform and improved dwellings will 
powerfully second the good cause; and it is not too much 
to hope that the rising generation will, by all these aids, 
and the increasing means of education, rise above it, or 
= that the present ore may shake it off in a great 
A small ion of the means now spent on intem 
rance would put within their reach all the means of edu- 
cation. They might either take advantage of the schools 
now or hereafter established for themselves and their 
children, or establish schools of their own. The same 
with all mechanics’ or literary institutions, halls, or athe- 
neums, which they could either join or erect for them- 
selves. By combining together, they could all have the 
best periodicals and newspapers, and well-stored libraries 
of standard works, at present to be had for a small amount 
of money. Time is wanting! may be said. Unhappily 
it is so with her but not to the extent believed. Many 
hours not thought of now might be found by zealous 
learners ; and there is a suggestion on this subject which 
might be improved. There are many occupations that are 
monotonous, and become perfectly mechanical, through- 
out which a mind stored with ideas, and seeking fresh 
knowledge, might work. Whoever has observed a sawpit, 
a stone or marble-cutter’s shed, or a rope-walk, will per- 
ceive the truth of this; and in proof of it, there are to be 
found many fine mathematicians among weavers. Skilled 
labour which requires thought is better paid, and conse- 
quently does not last so many hours. 

But there are other ways of economising their means 
besides the cessation of intemperance. Every one who 
has observed the habits of the poor is aware that their 
domestic economy is in general very badly managed. 
This is especially true of the manufacturing districts. 
In regard to many of the necessaries of life, they pay a 
higher price than the rich, and get worse articles for 
their money, because they buy in small quantities at 
bad shops, and often on credit. Some useful observa- 
tions and calculations are made on this subject in the 
Report already quoted. 

his is a matter in which the strength that lies in 
numbers having common interests and habits might be 
admirably employed. If a fund were formed for the 
purpose by weekly contributions, wherever, as in 
towns, numbers are congregated, a combination among 
themselves to buy in large quantities, for ready money, 
at wholesale prices, would procure for them all they 
want at a much lower rate than they now pay, and of 
good instead of bad quality. Let any one observe the 
one article of fuel, for example, especially where coals 
are dear, as in London, and the mode in which the poor 
obtain it a little at a time, the price rising as the weather 
becomes more severe, and imagine the difference to them 
if they could fill a large common cellar in summer when 
it is cheap, and distribute it by properly-appointed officers 
as pth Such institutions as the Metropolitan Build- 
ings would facilitate plans of this kind; but they might 
be carried out in any as neighbourhood. Another 
great saving might be accomplished by combining to- 
ther fora common kitchen. The new Model Lodging- 
ouse in Spitalfields has begun this excellent arrange- 
ment, and it might be applied to families equally well. 
Something like Associated Homes—a combination of the 
club and the improved dwelling-houses already built— 
would thus be established, wherein, while each family 
should be, as at present, preserved in entire union and 
privacy, common stores, kitchens, &c. might exist. 

The comparative simplicity in the domestic habits of 
the poor, the fact that they can ‘ put their hand to the 
work,’ and be their own servants, and that their gains, 
though small, are certain, and o- to them at once; that 
receive their ; all 
these would be so many sources of strength to in 
such undertakings. 

But if they cannot get work? Here is the difficulty to 


which we come at last. Let us imagine, however, an in- 
telligent population, who read and think, and know what 
is going on in the world, and can form a clear judgment 
on their own concerns; temperate, and masters of them- 
selves; freed by the well-administered laws from the 
removable physical evils of poverty; having well-ordered 
homes, sound health, and funds at command, collected 
by their combined foresight and economical arrange- 
ments. Such a population would undoubtedly conquer 
this difficulty in great measure; at all events, would be 
in a position to meet fluctuations and emergencies like 
men, instead of like machines thrown aside when no 


wan 

he difficulty is local, not universal. It is seldom true 
even of one country that there is no work anywhere for 
the hands who are ready to do it; and ages must roll be- 
fore it is true of the whole world, or rather it is an ab- 
surdity to imagine such a condition. If our own agricul. 
turists find out that they must improve their modes of 
farming, so as to meet the new relations imposed on them 
by free trade, there will be an increasing demand for 
labour at home; and this becomes more likely every day. 
If any set of circumstances should induce capitalists to 
bring even a moiety of the waste lands of the United 
Kingdom into cultivation, there would be a dearth of 
labourers; and this is possible. If the poor—the mass of 
the people—should ever find themselves able actually to 
supply their own wants; to furnish themselves with 
warm and ample clothing, bedding, and household fur- 
niture suitable to their mode of life, all the workshops 
and factories in the kingdom would be working full time 
for several years to come, and would be kept continually 
at work to supply the demand; and it needs only fore- 
sight and temperance to bring this about. If man ever 
sets himself in earnest to fulfil the primeval command 
‘to replenish the earth, and subdue it,’ then all our so- 
called ‘ crowded populations’ would look hike a scattered 
remnant, in comparison with the vast, fair, and fertile 
regions that wait for them. The real difficulty is, that 
the workers are ignorant where they are wanted; have 
not the means of moving there if they were informed, nor 
the inclination to go even if they had. ~ They have little 
idea of moving, except to flock into some of our large 
towns, often at the worst time, and with the worst results, 
Plans of emigration are set on foot by companies, and 
even contemplated by government, and at times of 
distress numbers emigrate, as we see at present in Ireland; 


large | but it is done as a last resource, while it ought to be a ha- 


bitual means of acquiring and maintaining independence. 
It is so with the middle and monied-classes in gene- 
ral. They spread themselves everywhere throughout the 
United Kingdom, its colonies and foreign countries, in 
search of employment and wealth; and among them a 
father would never keep a family of sons idle at home if 
by any means he could settle them abroad. 

This is the habit which is required to be formed among 
the poor. A spirit of enterprise arising in the working- 
class, analogous to that existing in the monied-classes, 
might enable them to find the means of moving. If they 
could set apart a certain fund, raised by combined sub- 
scription, to the purpose of acquiring exact information as 
to the demand for labour in their own and all other coun- 
tries; to fitting out a certain proportion of their children, 
and apprenticing them to trades in any of these places; 
and to enabling all out of work among themselves to move 
wherever they knew labour was wanted—either by their 
own means, or by taking ——- of means appointed by 
government or companies—the whole aspect of that whi 
is called the ‘ labour-market’ would be changed; and it 
would be the interest of all to subscribe to such a fund; for 
it is the few who are out of work who lower the wages of 
the whole body. Neither would they be left unassisted in 
such a movement. It is so clearly the interest of each class 
in every country to promote the welfare of all, that facili- 
ties and aids would be set on foot on every hand, More- 
over, @ people rising in their strength, and performing 
their duties in this ‘ spirit of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind,’ would exert a healthy influence over the 
councils of nations; and governments would soon be 
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found efficiently co-operating in the great movement. 
Until this invigorating element is infused into the social 
fabric, the Christian principle of brotherhood fails of its 
realisation. When it comes, men will learn to prize the 
great boon of life, and the slight inequalities in the pos- 
session of a little more or less wealth will be forgotten, or 
found conducive only to the general good, M. G. 


THE BLACK HUNTER. 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE, 
BY PERCY B. ST JOHN. 


War is the passion of all savage nations, and of none 
more than of the people of Madagascar, who have felt its 
fatal influence for centuries. Many a terrible and tragic 
narrative have these endless strifes given occasion to; 
and one which we select by way of illustration may 
perhaps afford counsel to nations more advanced than 
the Madagascarites. 

Simandra was, at twenty, chief and monarch of the 
Betsimsaracs, a small tribe of Malgaches. Simandra was 
a Mulatto, though his grandfather was a Frenchman. 
Tall, handsome, and of noble mien, the young king 
seemed far more disposed for peaceful occupations than 
for that turbulent existence which is the fate of nearly 
all his race. He was a great hunter, and used the zagaiec 
or lance to perfection; while his rifle, studded with brass 
nails, was famous in the land. His grandmother, last of 
the ancient line of the rulers of Yrondrou, had given him 
much of the instruction she had gained from his French 
ancestor; and Simandra used these lights to make his 
Sow happy. His village was surrounded by fields a 
ittle better cultivated than usual, and by rich herds of 
cattle, while a vast marshy plain was turned into a great 
rice-field, And thus the Betsimsaracs of Yrondrou pros- 
pered, and would have continued to do so, had not the 
young chief’s father left him a longer legacy of feuds than 
of privileges. Still, Simandra got over these difficulties 
by successful campaigns and fortunate treaties of peace; 
and by the time he was one-and-twenty, appeared to 
have more brilliant prospects than ever. 

The hereditary enemy of the chief of Yrondrou was 

ialin, h of Tamatava, a state that bordered on 
his own. During the wars, Simandra heard great reports 
of the beauty, modesty, and wond charms of his only 
daughter and child. She was painted as something far 
beyond ordinary Malgache beauty; and the young man’s 
imagination being fired, he demanded a truce, and visited 
Sialin with all the pomp and circumstance of sav: 
state. All the ardent warrior wished was to see the child 
of Sialin. ‘ The long-desired day came,’ says Simandra;* 
*Sialin presented me to his daughter, and her sight 
sufficed to make my reason wander, for she was far more 
beautiful than she was represented in her portraits. 
Stranger, never will Zanaar ever show you anything equal 
to the marvel; but if you would have a just idea of her, 
consult the men of Arabia brought hither by commerce, 
and they will read to you from an old manuscript, which 
they have from a great geni of their country, a a 
where they paint the features, the graces, the ravish- 
ing form of Volalauda, or Silver-Silk’ This young 
princess, educated more modestly than the M e 
women in general (her grandfather, like Simandra’s, was 
a Frenchman), received the undisguised homage of the 
visitor with favour, and peace was at once concluded, 
with the prospect of permanently uniting the two tribes 
by a marriage. 

While the courtship was going on, and just as Simandra 
and Sialin were advancing to an excellent mutual under- 
standing, there appeared among them Jean René Boucher, 
a half-caste son of an Antatschim woman. Jean was 
rich; owned ‘flocks, and herds, and powder; had a house 
at Foulpoint, and a country villa at Taniou. He saw and 
loved Volalauda, and boldly asked her of her father; 
but Sialin rejected the little, ugly, and cowardly half- 


* This narrative is paraphrased and completed from the narra- 
tion of Simandra himself, told one night in the woods to a Euro- 


caste, who thereupon determined on revenge. He had the 
cunning of a snake and fox combined, was soft of speech, 
and added Malay astuteness to French audacity, but not 
French courage. His brother Fiche was a pure native; 
and in his own mind he planned to make this savage the 
monarch of Yrondrou and Tamatava. He had asked for 
the young princess as much from ambition as from love; 
but hiding both, he went and complimented his success- 
ful rival, who admired his aywy and became his 
devoted friend. Interpreter to the French government, 
as well as trader, Jean had much influence. His hun- 
dred barrels of powder, his boxes of muskets, his cloth, 
and, above all, his arrack, dazzled the eyes of the people; 
for the Malgaches combined the two kinds of intempe- 
rance—the love of drinking, and the love of fighting. 

Meanwhile his ts were at work, and about a 
month before the day fixed for the marriage of Simandra, 
the northern mountain-tribes declared war on Sialin 
and his future son-in-law. Both were thrown into con- 
sternation. Sialin had neither guns nor ammunition, 
while Simandra had used all his powder in his late wars. 
They were both compelled to apply to Jean, which was 
what the traitor expected, who readily consented to aid 
them, on a condition which at first sight did not ap 
too arduous of fulfilment. A Aabar was held; and in 
solemn council Jean to supply arms, ammunition, 
and arrack, on condition that, if in one moon after the 
termination of the war the above were not paid for, he 
was to be received as joint ruler with Simandra and 
Sialin. These chiefs plunged their lances into the flanks 
of a bull to ratify the promise. For the war Simandra 
could only count on the aid of one caste, the Zafferami- 
nians, while Jean gave the assistance of several hundred 
armed n slaves, his devoted body-guard. One battle 
decided the campaign, and the allied powers were victo- 
rious, and peace was again proclaimed. 

The victors returned home, and in festivity and joy 
passed the ensuing moon. Simandra married Volalauda, 
who proved as attached and devoted as she was lovely. 
At last the moon expired: Jean Boucher came, sur- 
rounded by his formidable guard, to ask for money or 

wer. The kabar sat under the cocoa-trees in council. 

ice was the only important article of commerce of the 
imsaracs; but Jean had contrived that, since his 

| pany. none should be bought, and the people and 
the two kings were without money. Simandra asked for 
time; but several hired orators flowery 
guage proposed to the national debt by giving the 
an equal with their rulers, To this re- 
volutionary measure the honest chiefs could say nothing. 
Jean had their bond, not signed and sealed, but spoken. 
The half-caste was proclaimed, and the very next day he 
ee in favour of Fiche, aided by arrack and 


Simandra fied to Yrondrou with Volalauda, resolved 
to defend his paternal inheritance. He fortified his vil- 
lage as well as he could, and made | preparation for 
a contest. The majority of his people fled or joined René, 
but the Zafferaminians remained true. Jean soon came 
with his brother Fiche, and sat down to the siege of 
Yrondrou. For many months Simandra prolonged his 
defence, until, overpowered by numbers, and his toubis 
and village all in flames, he fied with his insensible wife 
in his arms. Chased by the negro guard, the young hus- 
band used his whole strength and agility to escape, and 
at nightfall took shelter in the dark recesses of a cavern, 
where, that very evening, Volalauda brought forth pre- 
maturely a son to inherit his father’s misfortunes. Si- 
mandra, alone with his lovely bride, tended her as would 
have done the gentlest woman; and at dawn of day, 
joined by about a dozen faithful Zafferaminians, made a 
litter, and thus bore mother and child into the deep 
recesses of the mountains. Some generous mountaineers 
braved the resentment of the cruel and ambitious Jean, 
and gave thei shelter. 

Simandra took but few days of rest in the society of 
two beings he loved more than himself; for the kingly 
feelings were still strong within him, and he started on a 
long tour to all the neighbouring chiefs, to demand their 
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assistance to punish the usurper, and to aid him to re- 
conquer his paternal inheritance. But he was now poor, 
and without influence, and his voice was listened to no 
more. The heads of tribes bethought them of the power 
of Jean and his agreeable arrack punch, and they one and 
all decided to reject an alliance which could only be pro- 
ductive of honour, but promised very little profit. Hitherto 
Simandra had seen the smiling aspect of human nature: 
he now saw the reverse, and he conceived a profound 
contempt for his species; and would probably have felt 
equally careless about life, had not the remembrance of 
his wife and child come home strongly to his bosom, 

Still vengeance was the dominant feeling for the 
moment, revealing how strong was savage nature still in 
the heart of Simandra, and he joined Volalauda only to 
put her and her infant in safety with a friend in the 
retired valley of Bezonzons. This man owed everything 
to the generous gifts of his sovereign, who was also his 
relative, and at once agreed to the sacred deposit 
with every care and deference. The parting was tender 
and sad. Volalauda, in tears, implored her husband to 
care no more for the grandeur of the world, to abandon 
all thought of revenge, and retire to the mountain fast- 
nesses, where, in an obscure hut, he might find in the 
hunter’s life a happiness which royalty could not give. 
Simandra was much moved, but he could not bend his 
heart to yield. An inward shudder seemed to warn him 
how fatal would be the parting; but he went on his way, 
accompanied by his dozen faithful followers, to the resi- 
dence of Rafaralah, chief of Antsianee, and afterwards 
brother-in-law to the celebrated Radama. 

Rafaralah received him in a manner suitable to his mis- 
fortunes and his station; and though then engaged in a 
bloody war, authorised Simandra to recruit among his sub- 
jects, and even gave him arms and ammunition for his 
desired expedition. The number who associated them- 
selves with the young chief were few, but they were bold 
and determined men; and as Simandra trusted to strata- 
gem rather than force, they answered his —. He 

laited his hair like an Antsianee, and then driving cattle 

fore them like traders, the adventurers started on their 
daring expedition. They were a hundred soldiers to re- 
conquer the lands of Yrondrou and Tamatava, They 
made first for the latter place, and halted in the woods in 
a secluded spot. Then two or three went forth, disguised as 
traffickers, and offered some of the oxen for sale. With 
difficulty did the young man control his impatience ; but 
he knew that he had no other resource. Leaning on his 
long gun, habited in black clothes, and dark with ponas, 
Simandra was already known as the Black Hunter. 
Presently the spies returned, and dire was the rage and 
despair of the king of Yrondrou. To attack Jean 
Boucher was impossible. Secluded as he was in a house 
of wood—erected after the model of those of the Mauri- 
tius, the only one in Tamatava—it would be n 
to climb a palisade of twenty feet high, and to swim a 
ditch. The house was entered only by a bridge; while 
around, above, below, everywhere, were the savage negro 
body-guard, with loaded muskets, watching over their 
master. The palisade was, moreover, covered by spikes, 
and the ditch full of traps: Jean had taken every S. 
caution which cunning and cowardice could devise. t 
the town of Y , where resided Fiche, was said to 
be guarded carelessly; and thither the expedition directed 
their ste 

Yrondrou, the habitation of the usurper, is situated 
on the banks of a river, while the dwelling of the chief 
is so placed that a piroque can come up to its principal 
entrance. The other entrance faces the village, which 
has a numerous population. The ex-chief resolved to 
attack from the water. The whole party silently made 
for the hut of a Zafferaminian, whose brother was of the 
expedition, and which lay out in the woods. This man 
was faithful to the Black Hunter, and had = been 
prevented from following his fortunes by a large family, 
wholly composed of wives and daughters. This hut was 
made the camp; and thence sallied forth scouts and 
foragers to collect piroques and paddles, which were 


in sufficient number by nightfall to carry over the | the satellites of 


oy It was a silent, calm, and lovely moonlight, as 
the bold party crossed the river on their terrible expedi- 
tion. They reached the great hut without difficulty, 
and crossed the palisade; but the faithful watchdogs 
barked, and a sentinel alarmed Fiche. The Malgache 
guard fired in confusion, and Fouhiloh, principal minis- 
ter of the usurper, and ex-favourite of Simandra, fled 
to alarm the village. The Black Hunter fired at him, 
but this only gave him lighter heels, After a short re- 
sistance, however, they became masters of the dwelling, 
where they found Fiche surrounded by his women, and 
drunk with arrack. Still he darted a spear at Simandra, 
who leaped on one side, and instantly the usurper was 
stabbed to death. The women and other persons present 
fled. Next minute a smart firing was heard. Fouhiloh, 
at the head of many hundred men, came up. The fol- 
lowers of the Black Hunter prepared for a desperate 
defence. Ie himself walked forth, and called to his 
subjects to lay down their arms. But fear of Jean and 
love for his arrack blinded them, and their shots were 
all directed at Simandra. A frightful struggle ensued : 
the Zafferaminians fought desperately: they reached the 
bank : the canoes were all gone; and presently Simandra 
was alone, swimming across the river, full of caimans, 
and exposed to a furious discharge of musketry from his 
people. Escaping both crocodiles and balls, the unfor- 
tunate chieftain reached the shore only to fall senseless 
from loss of blood on the arid sand. His insensibility 
lasted until morning. 

And now Simandra rejoiced at one of the many good 
actions he had committed while in power. At dawn of 
day an old woman came down to the river to draw water : 
she saw a man, as she thought, sleeping, and curiosity 
made her ——_ Startled at the fight of blood, and 
at the horrible aspect of the dead, she was about to 
fly, when a glance at the face made her pause. She 
was Vouloumanour, an ve, who, in recompense 
for her long service with his family, he had emancipated, 
and amply provided for. Stooping low with a low howl, 
she at once perceived Simandra yet breathed. Throwi 
down her bamboo tub, she ran back to her hut, whi 
was near at hand, and brought down her. son, a young 
fisherman, with whose assistance she bore him to shelter, 
and dressed his wounds. Youth and nature did the rest, 
and the Black Hunter began to recover. But Voulou- 
manour heard at Yrondrou that the woods were to be 
searched for the daring chief who had so nearly recap- 
tured the capital of his state. Believing him in danger 
there, she, jointly with her son, put him in a piroque, 
and carried him to the hut of another son, some miles 
up the river, this Ampinare vying with them in 
attention and devotion. 

Vouloumanour was born in the land of the Sakalavas 
of the south, and was, like all the women of that warlike 
race, wise in herbs and in plants useful to the wounded 
and sick. Having lit a warm fire, and placed a clean 
mat, with clean linen, on the ground before it, she care- 
fully dressed his wounds, and having sought herbs in the 
woods, cunningly tended the sick man. She then gave 
him to drink an infusion of saffron, gum, and certain 
herbs, which wonderfully revived the Black Hunter. 

But the convalescence of Simandra was tedious. Fatal 
visions and thoughts filled his mind. The massacre from 
which he alone escaped, the fate of the prisoners taken 
by the Antu-Yrondrou, and, worst of all, his deep anxiety 
relative to his wife and child, made his blood boil, and 
retarded his recovery. His wounds of the body were as 
nothing to the wounds of the mind. Of a warm disposi- 
tion, needing = affection, devotedly attached to 
Volalauda and her babe—all that now remained to him 
in the world—his desire to go forth and seek them 
almost neutralised the good effects of his nursing. He 
longed for other hands to tend him, for other eyes to 
beam upon him, and longing made him feverish. His 
very helplessness was itself a cause of futile rage and 


e ‘day the young fisherman, who often visited him, 
told Simandra at Sialin - lived, and that he hid from 


Jean in the tangled woods aml 
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thickets of the neighbourhood. Simandra at once sent 
to him a covered with figures, which he knew the 
old man would recognise ; and overjoyed at the prospect 
of seeing at least the parent of Volalauda, became for 
a while light-hearted and full of ho The unfortunate 
man little guessed at the tidings which his father-in-law 
was to bring. 

The next night there was nearly a hurricane; thunder, 
lightning, rain, and wind, with the raging thoughts of 
the helpless chief, combined to keep the Black Hunter 
in a state of frenzy. The rain beat heavily on the leaf- 
roofed hut, and the bat flapped its wings, and gave forth 
its hideous cry. It was a night for war, and pestilence, 
and slaughter; and when a rude knock came to the door, 
Simandra started, His mind, pens fy suffering and 
the storm to sinister thoughts, heralded a message of 
death. But the Ampinare recognised the voice of the son 
of Vouloumanour, and opened. 

He entered, followed by a trembling old man, in whose 
decrepit form the Black Hunter recognised with some 
were with weeping, and his whole mien showed terror, 

ief, and despair. mod pe, man knew that his altered 

ortunes had not cai this change; for Sialin was a 
mild and good old man, totally without ambition, and 
cong only for domestic joys. Simandra shuddered, 
cl his eyes, and listened. The following are the exact 
words of Sialin as related by Simandra :— Sharpen the 
iron of thy zagaie, for vengeance is the only thought 
which can henceforth dwell in thy bosom, and give thee 
strength to live. I dwelt in retirement near Tamatava 
since I was expelled by my perfidious comrade; a few 
attached friends came now and then to see me; they told 
me of thy expedition to Yrondrou, but the joy it gave 
me was short. Jean, y of the Mulatto blood, soon 
found means to make it flow; thy relative, gained by his 
emissaries, sacrificed to his avarice his honour and the 
Ts, of oy | bounty, and “7 up thy family in 
‘or some European goods. The victims, 
to Tamatava, were joined with thy faithful Zafferami- 
nians and to some warriors of Antsianee, made prisoners 
at Yrondrou, and the next day witnessed a scene of 
fearful horror. Jean took the prisoners out to the plain 
of Taniou, where was the tomb of his brother Fiche. 
The Betsimsaracs did all they could to save my daughter; 
the whites, both English and French, offered large sums 
of money to Jean if he would spare her: the tyrant was 
inflexible : he ordered his sa Miangourandes to strike 
thy babe: he was killed in his mother’s arms, she fall- 
ing a few minutes after. Fourteen more prisoners were 
massacred, amongst whom were thy most faithful friends 
and adherents, before the eyes of René. I only knew of 
these awful events in the evening: had I before known 
of the massacre, I fate; but I 
went, dragging my i ail y some friends, to 
give the Geties burial, But no! the savage sa be 
— them : Jean gave them no grave but the vulture! 
hey would not let me go near: but my tears moved one 
negro: he went and cut off the hair of thy wife and child. 
I bring it thee, that thou mayst feel thy revenge ev 
hour. May this talisman preserve thee from the itfalie 
of the wick my son, and give thee courage to live for 
revenge! I—feeble and ess old man, a stranger on 
the earth where I was born—I shall die wandering and 
= for the blood of the ancient Mulatto is 
extinct.’ 

A month after this, a solitary hunter was often noticed 
in the woods around Tamatava. Wearing a fantastic cos- 
tume, half-savage half-European, he was the dread of the 
neighbourhood. Several of the en of Jean who 
straggled from their party were found shot in the head. 
Jean beat the woods: it was in vain: not a trace of the 
Black Hunter could ever be found. It was noticed that 
no one but the guards was touched, although these suf- 
fered fearfully even when in parties. Jean grew terrified, 
and secretly left Tamatava for his country residence. He 


took with him a portion of his negroes, and locked him- | disco 


self in his great house, which yy: 


front was towards an prairie or clearing, its back to 
a thick wood, iu Oe materials of construction had 
been taken. There was a | garden both back and 
front, and in the latter Jean o walked, avoiding the 
former, as his quick eye saw that he might easily be shot 
from the upper branches of the neighbouring trees. But 
neither near Tamatava nor Taniou was tale or tidings 
heard of the Black Hunter from the day that Jean left 
oonlight nights: but tl 

This was duri moonlight ni : presently 
storms came on; and then, one night about the middle 
hour, when all was still in the house, a man stood on 
the edge of the ditch, which he sounded with a pole. 
Satisfied with this examination, he entered the water, 
after hiding a gun in the grass. Once across the ditch, 
he stopped at the foot of the palisade, and laying his 
hand upon the poles, to work. A long, thick, 
sharp knife was taken from his belt, with which he 
laboured at the thick beam for four long ‘hours. But 
bi he passed thro open palisade, rep it 
artistically, and around him. Before fim 
was the house, and he himself was in the garden. The 
gray light enabled him to discover a long ladder, used in 
mending the roof—an article of René‘s importation—and 
it would have rewarded any curious eye to observe the 
characteristics of the desperate man who thus t into 
the still and sleeping house. He was tall, and of noble 
mien, but his ragged hair and beard, floating on his bony 
shoulders, showed one either wild by nature or by circum- 
stances. A black Arab durnoure or cloak covered his form. 
Besides this, he wore nothing but a waistcloth, and on his 
back a whole bundle of short lances for throwing. These, 
with his long knife, were all his arms. His mission was 
revenge ! 

Taking the iadder in his sinewy arms, he placed it 
against the house, and climbed up. The ladder reached 
to the very summit, and Simandra stood upon the flat 
roof. A -door was under his feet, and this he in- 
stantly raised: a stair ap , descending into one of 
the and he went down. On one side was a door, 
on the other a ladder, going to the lower rooms. The 
door was ajar, and Simandra could see that it was full of 
lumber. oices were at this instant heard below, and 
he entered the lumber-room, which was = with 3. 
As the persons were probably coming thither, the Black 
Hunter glided into a narrow between several 
bales, where, placing his lances-in a dark corner, and 
preserving only his Enife, he stood crouched and expec- 
tant. For an instant all was dark, and then light came 
to his eyes and to his heart. A mat under her, and a 
mat over, lay Volalauda and his babe, calmly sleeping! 
She was thin, and pale, and worn; but it was she, alive, 
safe, and free from insult, for she was in hiding. Siman- 
dra was dizzy: he thought his senses had deceived him. 
He crawled, suffocated with emotion, to her side; and there 
he vowed on the instant, if the god of his le enabled 
him to escape with his wife, to abandon ea of re- 


venge. 

\ Vola, said he in a whisper. 

She woke with a start, recognised him, and then crush- 
ing within her very heart her emotions, she said not a 
word, but looked unutterable things in his eyes. 

*I came to kill him,’ whi the Biack Hunter, 

* Some white e paid large sums to the negroes 
to spare me. But far are in the secret, and they are 
absent. A black girl, devoted and admirable creature, 

ings me daily food.’ 

* You were not hurt then?’ 

‘ Neither I nor the child was touched. We fell shriek- 
ing, as if mortally wounded. René would let none come 
near to bury us, and this kept up the deceit until night. 
oh forgetfulness! I have left 

un y ess! I have the lad- 
der,’ said Simandra in an agonized voice. ‘ We shall be 


. ny you killed him?’ said Volalauda anxiously. 
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* Then think no more of death, Let us think of happi- 
ness, my husband: no more of glory, no more of power, 
but of life, of joy, of our child.’ 

‘I live now but for you,’ replied the Black Hunter 
with terribly-repressed emotions. 

* Hush—here is Chaffette! Come in, girl: nay, start 
not ; it is my husband!’ 

‘ Girl,’ said Simandra rapidly, ‘ is any one up?’ 

* No one but Chaffette and Popo.’ 


* Will you follow us?’ asked the Black Hunter. 
* Everywhere.’ 
* Go then at once: ascend the roof: look well around: 


one d the ladder, and in an instant Simandra will 
follow.’ 

All acted with rapidity and caution. The young chief 
raised the lamp that illumined the dark hole where had 
lain his wife; she took the child, and Chaffette bore a 
small bundle—all the ex-princess’s clothes. The women 
went out upon the roof; Simandra watched them down 
the ladder; and then hurrying back, piled all the dry 
things he could find together, and fired them. With the 
rapidity of lightning he then flew to join the fugitives, 
descended the ladder, opened the palisade, swam the 
ditch with -the child in his arms, followed by the women, 
and as the flames burst forth, reached the wood, This 
saved them. The ladder and the opening in the — 
were seen ten minutes after their flight; but Jean Boucher 
thought more of saving his goods than of revenge. 

Twelve months later, a Zafferaminian fugitive wander- 
ing in the mountains, and guided by a column of smoke, 
reached a secluded valley which opened on a solitary 
lake. At the mouth of the valley were two huts and a 
small field, and on the lake a boat. In the boat stood a 
tall, handsome, contented-looking young man, guiding 
the canoe with a paddle cautiously (for it was full of 
fish), and a boy of eighteen months rocked it by his gam- 
bols. A young woman with a newly-born infant, a 
negress, and an old man, stood on the shore awaiting the 
arrival of the canoe; and then the young woman — 
her hands as the little fellow paddled through the shallow 
water to her, and the old man smiled gravely, and the 
fisherman looked supremely happy. 

* Oh, my master,’ said the Zafferaminian, falling at his 
feet, ‘ have I found you?’ 

The tranquil group were a little alarmed at first; but 
Simandra recognised a faithful servant and follower, who, 
sole remnant of the devoted band which had proved true 
to him, was at once received into the family, and soon 
after took Chaffette for his wife. Simandra was happy: 
he knew nothing of war, of strife, or of revenge. Sialin, 
Volalauda, his children, were around him, and he missed 
not his little court, never so true as the two followers who 
had joined his fortunes. He heard without a pang that 
Jean René was invested by Radama with the dignity of 
hereditary Prince of Tamatava, and commander of the 
Betanimenes; and infinitely preferred his peaceable and 
happy life, as the Black Hunter of the mountain lake, 
to the cares and sufferings of that petty sovereignty, 
which, without the importance, had more than the con- 
tingent disadvantages, of a great one. 


THE HOUSE-SPARROW. 
BY RUSTICUS. 
I Love the sparrow! He is entertaining in all his ways: 
he is funny in love, in war, in nesting, in feeding, in 
roosting. The year before last I joined some of our 
wiseacres here in making voluminous computations 
about grains of wheat. One more sagacious than the 
rest counted twenty-seven grains of wheat out of the 
crop of a sparrow he shot on the 3ist of August. It 
was a late year, and plenty of wheat was still out. We 
agreed to allow the little gormandiser to have swallowed 
a@ grain a minute, and then, with the assistance of a 
pewter pint, ‘ Cocker’s Arithmetic,’ and our slates, we 
made out how many miautes go to a year, and how 
many grains of wheat to a pint, a peck, a bushel, a 
quarter, and so forth ; and finally, we found with great 
nicety how many quarters, pecks, and pints 


of wheat every sparrow ate ev ear. I was for 
making an allowance for stots ontouieed my point 
too, although a plethoric farmer, who was regarded as 
a kind of oracle, objected that he ‘was up early and 
late, and always saw the vermin at work.’ I tried an- 
other amendment, on the ground that ripe wheat was 
not so plentiful all the year as on the 31st of August in 
a late harvest ; but I lost this amendment on the ground 
that, ‘ when the wheat was not to be got in the fields, it 
was to be had from the ricks.’ The upshot was, that I 
joined the un-holy alliance against the sparrows, and 
have repented it ever since. I look on that act as one 
of unmitigated folly. 

The weapon to be used was poison, and nux vomica 
was the drug most strongly recommended. It went 
sorely against the grain with me; but I steeped some 
wheat in the prescribed poison, and strewed it along the 
top of a brick wall that divided the poultry-yard from 
the garden, the very place where I had before, and have 
since, given the sparrows many a wholesome meal. 
They soon came, and pecked away in perfect confidence ; 
but I saw them, one after another, fall giddy, and stag- 
ger off the wall. I watched them crawl away under 
the laurustinuses to die. It was very sickening, but I 
strewed more wheat, and killed more victims. At last 
the survivors profited by the warning, and left the 
wheat untouched. In the spray of a pink hawthorn 
would they sit, look on the plump corn with distrustful 
eyes, and chirp out ‘Physic! physic!’ whenever they 
saw me pass. At last they deserted the wall and house 
altogether, and confined their attention to a patch of 
marrowfat peas that I was saving for seed. In vain I 
mounted scarecrows of the most frightful kind, in vain 
I set a boy to make the most hideous noises: I lost the 
seed-peas entirely ; I could not save a dozen pods. De- 
termined on an armistice with my feathered thieves, I 
set a lad to brush away the poisoned wheat, and strew 
the wall with bread-crumbs. The boy obeyed: he 
brushed the wheat into the poultry-yard ; my bantams 
and Javas pecked it up, and died: I lost every one, So 
ended my first and last crusade against the sparrows. 


The loves of the sparrow are very funny, and the 
complacency with which the hen receives the oft-re- 
peated attentions of the cock most edifying. But he is 
greater in war than in love. It is delightful to behold 
a regular fight, or, as we call it, an ‘Irish row’ among 
the sparrows. I have often seen a dozen or more sweep 
through the air, and dive pell-mell into the very heart 
of a tortured lime-tree before my window, all chattering 
at the top of their voices, and none listening; driving 
one another through the twigs and leaves ; pecking right 
and left; or, as it might be described, each running a 
muck at all the rest. And lo! after the fight has raged 
with indescribable fury some forty seconds, and seems 
at its very zenith, and threatens slaughter to all con- 
cerned, it ceases as suddenly as it began, and each 
bird goes about his business as methodically and quietly 
as if nothing had happened out of the common way. 

The nesting of the sparrow is subject to that variety 
which our schoolboy copies assure us is charming. The 
usual nesting-place is a hole in the roof of a house, barn, 
stable, or rick, the entrance generally just under the 
eaves ; but the mud-nests of the house-marten, and the 
deep holes of the sand-marten, are very commonly used 
for the purpose. The lawful occupants of these domi- 
ciles are too weak to contest the matter, and obey the 


+notice to quit with a remarkably good grace. But 


there is a piece of audacity and impertinence the spar- 
row is sometimes guilty of that is of a very different 
character: he ventures to appropriate a part of the 
rook’s, or even heron’s nest to himself; and there is 
scarcely a rookery or heronry in the kingdom but has 
its colony of sparrows, and many of them have a settle- 
ment of starlings also. The rook’s nest is very sub- 
stantial, and forms a capital protection against the 
weather. The 8 w fixes his abode beneath, using 
partly tho building materisia, pasty his enn 
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sticks are the rook’s property, the straw and feathers 
his own; and here, without abating an iota of his usual 
noisy and pert familiarity, he rears his young in a like 
contempt of his betters. Sometimes, however, this 
familiarity has been carried too far. I have more than 
once seen the intruder forcibly ejected, his building- 
materials cast loose on the wind, and his callow young 
hurled headlong to the ground. Sometimes rooks, star- 
lings, and sparrows are joint tenants, but not tenants in 
common of one domicile. I observed, aid 
of a pocket-glass, that a pair of sparrows ha en 
possession of the cellar of one of these bulky dwelling- 
places; three starlings were feeding their young on the 
ground-floor, and two aristocratic rooks occupied the 
drawing-room flat. I know not what part each family 
had contributed to the edifice ; but the loose straws and 
feathers at bottom showed the sparrows had done their 
share. However, the oddest freak of the sparrow in the 
architectural line is, when he determines to be serious, 
and to build, like other birds, a ship-shape nest of his 
own inatree. He collects about half a bushel of hay, 
straw, feathers, leaves, and sticks, and with these mate- 
rials makes a huge, unsightly nest among the branches 
of a tree close to your house. The design of this nest— 
I wont say shape—is oval like the long-pod’s ; and, like 
the long-pod also, he goes in by a hole in the side; but 
in elegance and neatness no two nests can form a greater 
contrast. Whenever one pair of sparrows take to this 
seemingly-natural kind of building, others are sure to 
follow the example; and a solitary sparrow’s nest is as 
uncommon as a solitary rook’s; so that, where the fancy 
takes, we have sparroweries as well as rookeries. I 
know of an establishment of this kind where there are 
nearly fifty nests, or fractions of nests; the fractions 
resulting from the spirit of persecution which pursues 
the sparrow with such dogged pertinacity. When these 
nests are left alone, they serve for breeding-places in 
summer, and for roosting-places in winter. 

In autumn the sparrow has a way of roosting pecu- 
liar to himself—vociferous and multitudinous. Just as 
the leaves begin to fall, the sparrows begin to hold 
their ‘evenings at home;’ and strange evenings they 
are: such chattering and chirping; such hopping up 
and down; such changing of places; such bickering 
and squabbling; such fidgetting and wriggling; the 
row often lasting more than an hour, and only ceasing 
when they have chattered themselves to sleep! 


Now we come to the sparrow’s eating, or I will say 
biting; for I believe a good deal of biting on some occa- 
sions goes to a very little eating. In the spring the 
sparrow has a most mischievous propensity for biting: 
scarcely anything fresh out of the ground seems to 
come amiss to him. The gay flower of the crocus is 
often plucked off by the sparrow, and its flaming petals 
scattered on the ground. Peas, sweet and green, di- 
rectly they show above the surface, are first ~ ye off, 
and then drawn up carefully, root and all, and laid on 
the surface. Radishes share the same fate. Even grass 
sown for a lawn is lugged up, and its root exposed to 
the influence of sun and wind. Flower-seeds of several 
kinds are served in the same way. The object of all this 
biting and pulling up is not manifest. Perhaps the sen- 
sation is re to their beaks, just as brats and 
puppies delight in using their teeth. Then the sparrows 
have a very tiresome trick of picking the buds off the 
currant-bushes and plum-trees, just in the same way 
that the bullfinches serve the gooseberry-bushes. Now 
there are some would-be benevolent people who pretend 
that the bud-picking birds only nip off those that are 
blighted, and have a grub in them; but this is not so. 
I have looked at hundreds of these picked-off buds—for 
they generally fall to the ground—and I have always 
found them sound healthy bloom-buds; and so great 
is the propensity for this bud-picking in the bullfinch 
and sparrow, that I have often known more than half 
the crop destroyed by it. Now this is all very bad, 
very mischievous, very immoral —call it what you 


But this bud-picking just precedes the breed- 
ing-season, and this picking up of growing seeds is in 
the breeding-season ; and as a set off, we must recollect 
that at this very season the good deeds of the sparrow 
far more than compensate for his evil deeds; for he is 
a most inveterate foe to all manner of grubs and cater- 
pillars, gray and green. In fact, as to colour, he is 
most impartial; but not so as to skin, giving a great 
preference to the smooth over the hairy. 

Those who have not closely watched the ings 
of birds can have but little idea of the eating powers of 
that section of the ornithic community commonly called 
the ‘callow young.’ I wish some gifted disciple of 
Cocker would turn his arithmetical powers to account 
in favour of the sparrow, by reducing the caterpillars 
required by a single pair of sparrows to supply the 
callow young of a single season, into pecks, bushels, 
quarters, and so forth; and I verily believe the ‘sum- 
tottle of the whole,’ as the honourable member for 
Middlesex beautifully explains it, would astonish the 
most enthusiastic member of a sparrow - killing club. 
After the juveniles are fledged, and forsaking the pa- 
ternal roof or rick, as the case may be, have essayed 
their first powers of flight, and been coaxed by parental 
affection from gutter to gutter, from tree to tree, it is 
very pleasant to observe the care of the mother, and 
to watch the young one, almost a man in size, though 
a very baby in helplessness, approach her with shiver- 
ing wings, and receive the writhing caterpillar, or, 
haply, moistened bread-crumb from her beak. 

After this, old and young together are off to the 
wheat-field and the pea-field, and plague the farmer— 
there is no doubt about that; and rob him too—there is 
no doubt about that either: and so, forgetful of the 
caterpillars eaten in the spring, without a particle of 
gratitude for past services, and smarting under present 
losses, the sufferer girds on the weapons of destruction, 
and forms offensive alliances against the whole race. 
Short-sighted man!—he has previously destroyed the 
friend who would have protected his wheat and his 
peas—a friend seemingly destined for the very office of 
tending the crops before they are harvested—I mean 
the windhover. 

As if especially to protect the ripening wheat from 
the pilferings of the sparrow, a bird, beautiful in plum- 
age, but the sparrow’s chiefest dread, is appointed to 
take his station on winnowing pinions above the field. 
From time to time this winged mouser—for it is mice, 
and not sparrows, that she is seeking—moves her sta- 
tion fifty or a hundred yards, then again she resumes 
her stationary position, fanning the summer air as be- 
fore. Anon she stoops: perchance a mouse has ven- 
tured from a heap of stones collected by the hedgerow ; 
how graceful her sweep, and with what grace she rises 
again to hover, having missed her prey. 

What with the windhover by day, and the screech- 
owl by night, the rats and mice must have a poor 
time of it. The tyrants relieve each other at sunrise 
and sundown; and by the perpetual presence of the 
windhover, the poor sparrow is deprived of even that 
slender pittance which he might fairly claim in com- 
pensation for grubs devoured in the spring. He dare 
not face the active windhover. Whilst she is in the air, 
he leaves the drooping ears untouched. If man were to 
direct his best attention to the construction of a scare- 
crow to save his ripening corn from the feathered 
thieves, perpetually looking out for an opportunity of 
stealing it with impunity, he could not devise one so 
efficient as the hovering windhover. Why is this? 
Because nature has implanted in the bosoms of little 
birds an instinctive dread of all manner of hawks; 
whereas the fear of tending-boys, with their execrable 
cow-horns, and more execrable shoutings; of old hats 
stuck on bundles of rags; of ragged coats and dog-skins 
stuffed out with straw; of cats elongated into the simi- 
litude of juvenile crocodiles, is not a natural, not an 
implanted fear. A sparrow may ponder over these 
little demonstrations of eccentricity, may view them 
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askance, and at a distance, for a few days; but he 
soon gets accustomed to them: his logical pate rapidly 
decides that they are mere bugbears, and then he re- 
solutely refuses to be frightened at them. I once knew 
a pair of sparrows build in an old hat that was stuck 
up in a garden to protect three rows of peas from their 

depredations. It is a curious fact that animals have no 
instinctive fear of man or his contraptions: they learn 
by sad experience to dread the gun, but that dread is 
not innate. 

The windhover-hawks do this good office for the 
farmer without entertaining any evil design on the 
sparrows. They are perfectly content with mousing, 
and now and then gobbling, like fern-owls, a few cock- 
chafers and door-beetles ; but such is the natural dread 
of the sparrow for the hawk, that he will never enter a 
field while the windhover is suspended over it. 

How do our farmers repay this good service? Of 
course they welcome and protect the windhover; of 
course they encour these admirable mousers; of 
course they forbid their people to offer them the slightest 
molestation! No such thing: they follow the wind- 
hover with unrelenting hostility ; they trap him, they 
shoot him, they crucify him on their barns; and they 
serve their next best friend, the screech-owl, the same. 
They expend their money and their time in the most 
inveterate persecution of those creatures which an all- 
wise Providence has given them as protectors of their 
property. There is an infatuation about this that we 
cannot comprehend. Argument is lost upon them 
Times and often have I tried to convince the farmers of 
their folly, calmly and quietly ; all to no purpose. There 
is, however, a little secret that must out: nearly all 
our farmers are sportsmen also, unqualified, uncertifi- 
cated certainly, but sportsmen nevertheless. ‘They com- 
monly keep greyhounds, setters, and pointers, and enter 
them as sheep-dogs. Well, when I have contested the 
point about the kestrel, I have often been told in reply, 
‘They play such havoc among the birds.’ Now the 
kestrel never by any chance touches a partridge—I 
need scarcely say that the term ‘birds’ refers exclu- 
sively to partridges—but this is of no moment. As 
with hedgehogs sucking cows, tradition declares it, and 
tradition is paramount, so reason is out of the question. 
I would enact a law which should inflict summary 
punishment on the offender. Every farmer by whose 
hand or by whose order a windhover or a screech-owl 
was killed and crucified, should be nailed by the ear 
to the same barn, and there remain during the space of 
six hours. It would do him no deadly injury ; and spend- 
ing a few hours in such a position might possibly in- 
duce that eae for which it would give him 
such ample leisure. 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
TRONDHIEM REVISITED—JOURNEY TO SUNDSVALL. 

Ir was pleasant to awake next morning in Madame 
Sylow’s clean, cheerful Hotel Bellevue, and look out 
upon the broad, sunny street of Trondhiem, where a 
fountain, playing into a public tank, broke the silence 
with a welcome monotony. It was now necessary to 
prepare for a long land journey, for I designed to cross 
the country to Sundsvall on the Gulf of Bothnia, for 
which no guide-book allows less than six days. Quist 
was therefore instructed to get the carriage and harness 
inspected, and put in full repair. Meanwhile I contem- 
plated spending a couple of days in the city before start- 
ing, having particularly in view a visit to the cathedral; 
an object never omitted by the stranger in Trondhiem. 

The weather had once more become warm, and blue 
skies ruled over the green fiord. There was some life 
in the inn, as well as in the neighbouring Hotel 
d@’Angleterre [by the by, it is curious to find the hotel 
system making its way into Norway under French 


appellatives]. The bustle seemed to be mainly caused 
by English tourists and salmon-fishers, some of the 
latter on their way to the Namsen, for which, I suppose, 
the season was not yet too far advanced. It is evidently 
thought a great thing for a hotel in this part of the 
world to have an Englishman or two about it. An old 
Bossikop boatman suggested the probable reason in his 
somewhat enthusiastic exclamation to me one day— 
* Anglishmen the best men’—in which respect the best 
we need scarcely stop to inquire. Seriously, however, 
I everywhere throughout Sweden and Norway found 
the English name held in respect. The scoundrelly and 
vulgar English, who introduce a doubt on the subject 
in the more frequented parts of the continent, have not 
yet been tempted into the north. Respectable men 
alone appearing there with the English name, it is quite 
what might be expected that the appellation is an 
object of esteem. 

One experience of the morning, though of a trivial 
nature, seems worthy of notice. Quist had found a 
letter or two, and five English newspapers, lying for me 
at the post-office, and he brought me intelligence that 
the charge for them was two specie dollars and ninety 
skillings, being very nearly thirteen shillings of English 
money. On inquiry, it appeared that for the letters, 
which were not foreign, the charge was only ten skil- 


. | lings. All except this trifle was on account of the five 


newspapers, being somewhat more than half-a-crown a 
piece, besides twopence, which I afterwards learned had 
been paid on each when they were posted at Edinburgh. 
In my thirst for intelligence from home, I yielded to 
this enormous charge; and perhaps there might have 
been dearer luxuries; for in my subsequent journey, 
stinting myself to one paper per diem, I found it the 
greatest treat imaginable in the circumstances. But 
certainly there can be no justification | of a system which 
puts a prohibition price upon this kind of communica- 
tion. The Norwegians have lately obtained a cheap 
internal postage, ordinary letters being charged only 
about fourpence when the distance is within a certain 
limit by no means narrow. I was surprised, however, 
to find that letters cannot be sent after a traveller 
from Norway into Sweden without the postage being 
paid in the Norwegian office. For two countries so 
intimately connected, this is a discreditable state of 
things. I could not help suspecting that it must be 
owing in some measure to that unfortunate jealousy 
which, with or without just cause, exists on the part of 
Norway towards Sweden. 

The cathedral is a massive old structure, in various 
styles, and partly ruinous, yet all in fine order as far 
as mere care-taking and cleanliness are concerned. It 
struck me as something fincr and more interesting than 
tourists and guide-books usually allow. The choir and 
nave are entire, and fitted up as a Lutheran place of 
worship. They exhibit a curious combination of Nor- 
man and early Gothic architecture, and the light struc- 
ture of arcades above arcades at the altar seemed to me 
a beautiful thing, though the casts of Thorwalden’s 
Christ and Twelve Apostles placed below were perhaps 
a little incongruous in such a situation. I believe that 
a study of the styles of architecture combined in this 
church, and the many curious ornaments scattered over 
its walls, would amply repay the trouble of both the 
tour and the examination to an English ecclesiologist. 
One is surprised to think of Norway in the twelfth 
century producing a fane of so much grandeur and 
beauty. 

I again experienced on this occasion the warm- 
hearted hospitality of the Messrs Knudtzen. A curious 
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fact was cited in the course of conversation. A few 
years ago, when a member of a porter-brewing firm in 
London chanced to be at their house on a salmon-fish- 
ing tour, the amount of the revenue of Norway was 
mentioned—namely, L.300,000. With this sum, it was 
stated, the government supported its army of 16,000 
troops; its navy, composed of a few war-vessels and 
steamers ; and the expenses of the government itself, and 
those of its customhouse, judicial establishment, &c. 
* Well,’ said the English stranger, ‘it is so curious a 
circumstance, that I cannot forbear to mention it, that 
our firm pays more towards the British revenue than the 
total amount of yours!’ If Norway considers this any 
cause of disgrace, she may be consoled in reflecting that 
her governmental expenses are on the increase. The 
estimate for the ensuing year is L.543,140. For an 
army and navy of such amount, the charge of L.225,500 
seems moderate ; and probably the most zealous of our 
financial reformers and advocates of peace would regard 
this as no extravagant sum for a nation of 1,500,000 to 
spend in defending a country extending over fourteen 
degrees of latitude. The Swedes, however, remark with 
some little asperity that while Norway is so suspicious 
and cantankerous towards Sweden, it is content to take 
advantage of the indirect benefits of the Swedish court 
and the Swedish military force, without any return but 


that of hard words and sulky looks. How matters ex- | Progte 


actly stand in this respect I do not know; but if I were 
a Norwegian, and saw Sweden willing to keep up more 
troops than there is any occasion for, I should certainly 
protest against being held in anyway responsible either 
in money or in gratitude. 

Ihere made the last of my observations on ancient 
sea-levels. As already mentioned, the rocky hill-face 
overlooking Trondhiem on the west exhibits a dark 
band running across it horizontally. This, on ascend- 
ing to it, proves to be a deep cut in the cliff, leaving 
a level ledge, along which you may walk at ease fora 
mile with scarcely any obstruction, and which very 
little labour would convert into a good carriage-way, 
though all the rest of the hill-face is to a high degree 
irregular. Over it rises a steep cliff from twenty to 
forty feet high. In short, it is a terrace of erosion—that 
is, an ancient shore of the sea, exactly like those in Fin- 
mark, and not less resembling the beaches on a rocky 
coast of the present day. This terrace proved, on an 
exact measurement by levelling, to be 522 feet above 
the present level of the sea. A detached mass of the 
hill near a place called Vollamshaugen presents a curi- 
ous appearance. Its green sides terminate abruptly in 
a sharply-defined ledge of rock, perfectly flat all round, 
and out of this starts up a short column of bare rock, 
with a flat top scarcely large enough to be the basis of 
a good-sized house. This isolated ledge is at the same 
level with that already described, and, like it, is a ter- 
race of erosion—the shore of what had once been a little 
island. It is altogether a most eloquent and unequi- 
vocal trait of the ancient history of this part-of the 
world. From the remarkably-isolated form of the rocky 
summit, it had been early laid hold of as a defensible 
position, and it yet bears the name of Sverrosborg, from 
a castle built upon it by a Norwegian king of the twelfth 
century. 

The valley of the Nid, for several miles backward, 
presents terraces of clayey alluvium at lower levels, being 
all of them indications of pauses in the process by which 
sea and land were down to the present point. 
The adjacent valley of the Gula, forming the termina- 
tion of my former journey to Trondhiem, presents simi- 
lar objects, and in addition, a very grand terrace, of a 
sandy character, which extends for if twenty miles 

~ eo at about the level of the terrace of 


would not be se here. For this I refer to the 
work quoted w.* 

The road to Sundsvall, though apparently a cardinal 
line of communication, has not been fully formed as a 
carriage-road for much more than twenty years. Mr and 
Mrs James Dickson of Gottenburg were the first to travel 
by it in a wheeled vehicle. It is still little used, and 
therefore is not well furnished with inns. By great 
good-fortune, there were three young fellow-countrymen 
in the Hétel Bellevue, who had resolved to travel by 
this route, starting on the same day with myself. We 
soon came to an agreement to keep together for the 
sake of company, and for a saving in the expense of 
forebud notices. To speak of them more particularly, 
they were only fellow-countrymen in a general sense, 
being in reality the sons of an eminent member of the 
Irish bar. They had made a tour of Western Norway 
in an open drosky, without any servant, and with mi- 
nimised baggage, and now they proposed seeing a little 
of Sweden. 4t was lucky for us both that we should 
have been able to associate in this manner; for six days 
of solitary travelling, through an almost uninhabited 
country, must otherwise have proved somewhat more 
triste than it did. 

At Trondhiem I purchased a respectable book, by a 
writer named Tvethe, containing the statistics of Nor- 
way. One set of facts presented in it seems sufficient 
to illustrate the movement of the country in a career of 
prosperity, and to speak favourably also of its moral 
ss. The amount of coffee imported in 1819 was 
only 973,370, and of sugar 904,002 pounds; they were, 
in 1846, respectively, 6,737,647, and 7,082,698 pounds. 
The consumption of tobacco has advanced in the same 
time from 1,712,899 to 2,345,133 pounds. Considering 
that the use of coffee represents rational and virtuous 
life, while tobacco represents a vice, or, at the best, a low 
taste, these numbers ought to give comfort to the Nor- 
wegian moralist. In Forsell’s ‘ Statistics of Sweden,’ it 
is noted that the coffee imported in 1842 was 6,227,012, 
and the tobacco 3,648,510 pounds (exclusive of a quan- 
tity of this article re-exported). If my view the 
comparative use of coffee and tobacco be a right one, 
Norway will stand morally above Sweden, for the pro- 
portion of coffee which it uses is much greater. Tea, I 
may remark, is little used in Norway in comparison with 
coffee. They make it weak, and call it, with equal ap- 
propriateness and modesty, tea-vand—that is, tea-water. 
The use of coffee, however, is one of the conspicuous 
features of life in this country. 


the many fine views which the road presents, as it 
winds northwards along the coast. Nevertheless, the 
calm sheets of land-locked water which we passed were 
generally very beautiful: one called Thete Fiord, in par- 
ticular, impressed us much. It is a district of micaceous 
slate, and many of the rocks, especially near the sea, 
are rounded, polished, and scratched. In the evening 
we came to Levanger, the most northerly town in Nor- 
way, excepting Tromste and Hammerfest, and the seat 


north and the merchants of the south, as well as with 
the northern Swedes. It is a neat, clean-looking place, 


homely station called Thynaes, a few miles further on ; 
but we regretted not stopping at Levanger, where we 
should unquestionably have had better accommodation. 
Towns are not so plentiful in this part of the world as 
to admit of a traveller despising the advantages which 
they present. 

Next morning we were once more upon the road at 
an early hour; and now the weather was fortunately 


* See Jameson’s Edin. New Philosophical Journal, Jan. 1850, 


inland, 
erosion. more particular account of these objects 


We left Trondhiem in the morning of the 24th of 
August, on our way to Sundsvall. Had the day not | 
unfortunately been rainy, we should have better enjoyed | 


of a remarkable traffic between the rude people of the | 


at the head of a fiord, with a good deal of smiling coun- © 
try round about it. Our rest for the night was at a — 
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improved, since we ad to cross to-day over the moun- 
tain range which divides Norway from Sweden. Tra- 
versing some high ground, we speedily came into the 
valley of the Voer (Voerdal), of which Mr Laing gives 
so pleasant an account, as a district of thriving farms 
placed almost on the outskirts of civilisation. It seemed 
to my fellow-travellers and myself a fine, open, green 
valley ; but we should not have thought of praising it 
highly. I felt interested in a large district of alluvium 
near the embouchure of the river, which is in the course 
of being converted from a marshy into a wooded and 
arable coun’ After leaving it, we come to the more 
ancient alluvial formations, which are found near the 
openings of all valleys: objects originally precisely simi- 
lar to the flat just described, but which, being after- 
wards deserted by the sea, and partially cut down and 
carried off, have at length assumed their present ap- 
ce of a range of sandy and clayey terraces. These 
rm a bright green region, where much grass seems to 
be realised by the farmers. 
While walking by myself along one of the deep gra- 
velly roads by which the terraces are ascended (the 


coreg having gone on before), I met a picturesque 
trayelling party, consisting of a young native gentle- 
man on horseback, two or three baggage-horses, a few 
dogs, and a group of attendants, with guns and other 
weapons for sport. The cavalcade moved slowly, on 
account of those who walked. The principal figure 
looked a good deal like an English gentleman in his 
sporting dress; but I was told he was a wealthy Swede 
on his way to some sporting quarters in Norway. Being 
under the impression that he was a countryman of my 
own, I was careful to make no advances to him, not- 
withstanding our meeting in so remote a solitude. Had 
I known that he was a Swede, I might have attempted 
a brief conversation. We passed each other with a 
courteous salute, and I could not help turning about and 
contemplating the party as long as it remained in sight. 
Such, I reflected, must have been the manner of travel- 
ling of a Scottish chieftain or laird in the sixteenth 
century. It was a glimpse of the old primitive life of 
our own country, seen by reflection in the present life 
of one somewhat behind it in the march of civilisation. 

The road, by and by, leayes the Voerdal, and passes 
into a lateral, rocky valley, which it pursues by steep 
inclinations till we cross over the summit-level of the 
country. Population and cultivation now give place to 
thin pine-forests, spread over great rocky slopes, amidst 
which there are no human habitations besides the lonely 
inns where we stop to change horses. My attention 
was here attracted by the extraordinary condition of 
the woods. In sylvan scenery, heretofore, I had always 
seen the utmost care taken of the timber, as a valuable 
kind of property. Here was a totally different state of 
things. Everywhere were seen prostrate trees, rotting 
away, and old trees still erect, but falling into ruin. 
Noble pines, of seventy feet high, and as straight as an 
arrow, had in manifold instances been rudely cut down 
at about four feet above the ground; their want of 
market value making it of no importance to cut low 
or to cut neatly. These trunks were usually half- 
burned, implying that the sole aim of the country- 
people was to get quit of them as an encumbrance to 
the ground. It was distressing to see such fine natural 
objects, and so intrinsically valuable a commodity, 
treated in this ignominious manner; but it was simply 
a result of there being no population at hand to use 
the timber, and no means of carrying it economically 
to any market. 

The last station on the Norwegian side is a lonely one 
called Kongstuen, where, I was told, the innkeeper re- 
quires some extraordinary privileges to induce him to 
keep an open door for travellers and baiting for their 
horses. Even here, however, though it is probably 
1800 feet above the sea, I found the family engaged in 
cutting some fine natural grass. Hitherto the rocks 
within sight of the road had appeared rough, as if 


enema glacial forces ; but now, when 


the valley becomes more contracted, they begin to 
exhibit the usual polishing and furrowing, the line of 
marking being coincident with that of the valley, which 
is east and west. As we approach the plateau of the 
range, the ground becomes clear of wood, and expands 
into great slopes, all perfectly smoothed, with a few 
angular blocks scattered over them. The high valley 
through which the road is carried across the summit is 
curiously seamed with narrow longitudinal cuts, and 
near one of these I observed an unusually fine example 
of the reisentopfes, or giants’ tubs, the general character 
of which has been already described. The rocks are 
here of chlorite schist, in nearly vertical strata. Now 
the remarkable feature of this district, which is said to 
be 2000 feet above the sea, is, that it is all smoothed 
and furrowed with the finest possible superficial polish, 
but not in the line of the general valley and its longi- 
tudinal hollows, but obliguely across that line, or nearly 
north-east and south-west. The agent, which had been 
constrained to go in the direction of the valley, east and 
west, had in this opener space been free to proceed in 
the line of its own proper impulse; it had also been of 
so massive a character, as to overcome all constraint 
from the hollows above-mentioned. I looked round with 
wonder upon the hieroglyphics in which nature had 
here painted a part of her own history, and seeing a 
small piece of the surface lying loose, picked it up, and 
brought it away with me, as a memorial of one of the 
most extraordi scenes I had ever beheld. This 
fragment, though little bigger than the crown of a hat, 
is amply sufficient to testify that the cutting of the 
surface has gone sheer through the stratification, and is 
perfectly independent of cleavage and all other acces- 
sory circumstances, to which it has been sometimes 
attributed on supposition by those who, merely from 
having never seen it, are disposed to be incredulous as 
to the actual cause. 

The descent on the Swedish side is comparatively 
gentle, and the traveller soon finds himself passing over 
ground of a totally different character from the western: 
valleys. He quickly perceives that an abundance of 
detrital matter covers the surface. It spreads in sand 
plains interspersed with peat-bogs. Water-laid gravel, 
which cannot be believed to have been anything but 
the work of the sea, appears scarcely 200 feet below the 
summit-level. At Skalstuen, the first station on the 
Swedish side, one of the sandy plains terminates in a 
sort of tongue or projecting ridge—a new and striking 
object in the configuration of the ground. It is the first 
of the celebrated dsar of Sweden, of which I shall after- 
wards have occasion to speak more particularly. In 
the drive from this station to the next, Skaljernstugan, 
there are many more specimens, generally appearing as 
appendages of sandy or gravelly terraces. Judging 
from what I saw to-day, I would have supposed them 
to be relics of alluvial sheets, taking this peculiar 
ridgy shape from some circumstances attending the 
withdrawal of the sea. They contain many rounded 
stones, which have come from a distance—granite, 
gneiss, &c.—besides many of the schistous rocks of the 
district; also many blocks of all these rocks scattered 
over and imbedded in them. 

At Skalstuen, while waiting for some Swedish money 
in exchange for our remaining stocks of Norwegian coin, 
a native sportsman, who seemed temporarily settled 
there, came up and addressed me in French. Finding 
me to be an English stranger, he entered into a disser- 
tation on the game of the district, which, from his re- 
port, did not appear to be very attractive. He then 
offered for my inspection a musket with a peculiar 
arrangement for loading, which, he said with some 
pride, had been invented by a Swedish common soldier, 
and was now adopted generally in théarmy. A piece 
at the end of the stock was opened up on a hinge, and 
the charge laid into it, after which it was closed down 
and It was ag Beaumont’s mode of 
feeding his patient, Alexis St Martin, by opening up 
his stomach and depositing his » and then 
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closing up the aperture. If the Swede entertained 
any notion of astonishing an Englishman by an exhi- 
bition of the inventive powers of his country, he was 
destined to a mortifying disappointment; for having 
loaded the piece, and levelled it at an object on an 
opposite barn, he drew a faithless trigger. ‘ Diable!’ 
A new percussion-cap was quickly applied, and the 
iece once more levelled. Still a mere flash. ‘ Sacré!’ 
ith some excitement, my friend put in an entirely 
new charge, and then—flashed once more. If he had 
on thus much longer with his ‘ ineffectual fires,’ 
Temoen I should have heard him go through the 
whole decalogue of Swedish execrations—from ‘ thou- 
sand devils’ to ‘ten thousand devils,’ and so on to 
*ten thousand millions of bushels of devils,’ which I 
understand is the last expression of human ire and 
mortification ; but my good-nature could no longer for- 
bear coming to his rescue, with some reference to the 
dampness of the day, and its effect upon gunpowder, 
together with an expression of interest in the ingenuity 
of the invention: so matters came smoothly off after 
all; and, my money-account being now adjusted, and 
fresh horses ready to start, I bade him a courteous 
adieu. 

We paused for the night at Skaljernstugan, being 
the second station within the Swedish frontier, and 
comparatively a poor one. Having come on in ad- 
vance of my fellow-travellers, I endeavoured to pre- 
oe tea against their arrival, but succeeded very badly. 

n the principal house there was no fire. Making my 
way into another, I found there both fire and water, 
but no other of the necessary articles. The fact turned 
out to be, that this latter house was not a part of the 
inn at all. The honest woman in charge of it was 
continually endeavouring to impress something upon 
me; but, hopeless of understanding her, I persisted in 
putting a kettle upon her fire, and sitting down in front 
of it to warm myself. A dirtyish gentleman, who 

ved to be a customhouse-officer, was constantly com- 
ng in to try and explain or accommodate matters; but 
it was all in vain. I held to the boiling kettle as the 
one great principle in the case, and utterly refused to 
go to the house which had no fire. At length, by some 
treaty among the various powers, tea-things were 
brought in from the other house, and we did effect one 
of the roughest of all possible meals. I am afraid our 
whole conduct was rather arbitrary here; yet as I kept 
up a constant demonstration of good-humour, and at 
the last conferred a rix-dollar on the lady of the kettle, 
I suppose we came off without leaving any very marked 
tarnish upon the English name. It is, by the way, 
most important on such occasions, and indeed on all 
occasions, in travelling, to keep up at least an appear- 
ance of good-humour. It puts the people amongst whom 
you are thrown at their ease, and disposes them to 

serve you. In all my sojournings amongst strangers, I 
have ever found that a smiling face is the best pass- 
port, and that even jealousy and prejudice are softened 
by it; as if, by holding out the usual signals by which 
men judge that you have no bad feeling in your bosom, 
re extinguished everything of the same kind in theirs. 

should, indeed, add my belief that, if the smile be the 
expression of a genuine feeling within, it will be the 
better in all respects for the wearer. 

In the principal house, when our meal was done, we 
found tolerable beds, each of which had a coverlet of 
kids’ skins, an article of comfort perfectly new to us, 
and which seemed remarkably well suited to the climate. 
In the morning, getting into conversation with the 
people, we found that these coverlets might be pur- 
chased, and I was glad to possess myself of one as an 
addition to my means of comfort in travelling. The 
cost was sixteen rix-dollars, equivalent to eighteen 
shillings sterling. 

The whole of the previous day’s journey, excepting a 
small portion at the beginning, was through what may 
be called an uninhabited country. The winter in these 


shrinks from the struggle, and the few station-keepers 
require icular temptations to induce them to keep 
houses for the benefit of travellers. ‘The greater part 
of the present day’s journey was through a district still 
too inhospitable to allow of any but the scantiest popu- 
lation. The general slope is gentle, but it is composed 
of broad terraces of detrital matter, the fore-edges of 
which are perfectly well defined, so that it is only at 
certain intervals any observable descent is made. The 
general composition of the detrital matter in these 
terraces is that confused mixture of angular or unworn 
stones of various character, with clay and sand, which a 
student of glaciers recognises as identical with their 
—- the well-known moraines. From the terraces, 

owever, there branch out long ridges (dsar), in which 
the stones are waterworn and the sand is water-laid. 
Low hills of rounded rock are seen at a distance on 
either hand, betokening that the whole of the solid 
fabric of the country has been at one time under 
ice. It becomes evident that the country has in the 
first place been subjected to the grinding action of vast 
glaciers passing across it from the north-east, and 
leaving it almost wholly overspread with the rubbish 
arising from that action. It is equally clear that this 
rubbish has afterwards been under the sea, which, de- 
taching certain portions, has worked the stones into 
round forms, separated the sand and clay, and left the 


are a form of the surface not unknown in other 
countries. In the north of Ireland there are a few, 
called eskers. In Scotland they are less conspicuous ; 
but they are sufficiently remarkable in a few places to 
have caused their general appellation of kames to be ap- 
plied as a special name to certain localities. In Canada 
such ridges run across the country for many miles, very 
often with public roads formed along their tops. But 
nowhere in the world are such ridges so notable as in 
Sweden, of which, indeed, they may be said to form the 
most characteristic feature. In the southern and more 
level districts of that country they extend for hundreds 
of miles, without any regard to the interruption of lakes 
or rivers, sometimes thirty, sometimes fifty, and occa- 
sionally not much less than a hundred feet in height 
above the base; and here, as in Canada, on account of 
the dry footing which they afford, they are often used 
as roads. I was particularly interested in now finding 
them connected as spurs with large plains mainly com- 
posed of moraine matter ; for this fact, which I had not 
seen previously remarked, seemed to afford a pretty 
clear hint of their origin in the agitations of a sea 
a had succeeded to the reign of the glacial in- 
uence, 

At Dyfid, the first stage of this day’s journey, we found 
a customhouse, at which it was necessary to exhibit 
passports and luggage, and pay a small fee to an officer. 
The country was now beginning to display signs of culti- 
vation and of population, and we were less afflicted than 
heretofore with the sight of woods running to waste. 
We were told, however, that only a few miles off there 
were camps of nomadic Laplanders, with great herds of 
reindeer, the country generally being still in the condi- 
tion of a common where every man was at liberty to 
feed his flocks. It was felt as quite a relief when, after 
so long a sojourn through a wild and inappropriated 
country, we came toa green place beside a sparkling 
river, where a good house made its appearance, sur- 
rounded by the usual array of timber outhouses, and 
circled by shaven fields dotted with hay-ricks. Still, 
however, there was no trace of cereal crops. After a 
drive of about fifty-five miles, performed with only three 
changes of horses, we arrived about the dusk of a 
drizzly, uncomfortable evening, at Berge, which proved 
to be even a worse station than the last. I have seldom 
seen a place so devoid of comfort. Having outstripped 
my fellow-travellers, I entered by myself, and set about 


uplands is so extremely severe, that human nature 


preparations for an evening meal. was but one 
woman to serve, and she was-far from being prompt to 
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enter into my views. A number of peasants—neigh- 
bours who had dro ropped in to chat with the family—sat 
on a form in the itchen, looking at me without one 
particle of intelligence in their eyes, while I kindled 
fires in two rooms, and, with Quist’s assistance, got a 
ot hung on to boil water. There was a coffee-pot, 
ined with the inky fur of a thousand makings, and 
which, therefore, could not be encountered. There was 
no teapot: neither were there any provisions but eggs 
and coffee. I forget how we managed to get some tea 
prepared ; but the meal was altogether a wretched one, 
and we ‘ bitterly thought of the morrow.’ 

That morrow came with an equally miserable break- 
fast, as well as a continuation of the previous evening’s 
drizzle ; so we commenced our fourth day’s journey in 
no great good-humour. The country over which we 
passed is generally open, there being only rocks perking 
up here and there. On some of these I observed strie 
in a different direction from what is common—namely, 
from north-west to south-east, which is not always, 
though it is sometimes, the direction of the valley in 
which we were travelling. Owing to the peculiar su- 
perficial formations, the rivers in this district manifest 
a tendency to expand into lakes. Numerous dsar are 
seen, many of them in a direction transverse to the 
rivers and lakes. Eight or ten appeared all at once on 
the borders of a lake passed between Haste and Oster- 
sund, Having to pause on the borders of this lake for 
a boat by which to cross, I took a saunter along its 
shores, and at a sheltered spot fell in with an illustra- 
tion of the 6s-formation in certain little ridges which 
had been left by the water on its drying down to a 
lower level. The whole object was a perfect miniature 
of what we see exemplified on a gigantic scale in the 
country at large. 

It was pleasant about the middle of the day, which 
had meanwhile become fair, to come within sight of a 
well-built, whitewashed, rather gay-looking town on the 
borders of a lake, being the only object of the kind 
between Levanger and Sundsvall. This is Ostersund, 
the capital of its province. Notwithstanding a note of 
alarm from Murray as to the charges at the hotel, it was 
with a feeling of eagerness that we drove | to that 
place and ordered dinner, a meal which we had not par- 
taken of for four or five days. It proved marvellously 
good; and the whole expense for the four persons, in- 
cluding a bottle of Madeira, was 10 rigs—equal to 11s. 
3d. sterling; so we unanimously voted that our friend 
of Albemarle Street had been misinformed. Our even- 
ing drive to Grimnaes was through a district presenting 
vast numbers of granite blocks scattered over the sur- 
face, being fragments of the rock here prevalent. I 
again found surfaces marked in a north-west to south- 
east direction, being contrary to that most common. 
Grimnaes proved to be another poor station, though 
not so wretchedly poor as Berge. We now saw that 
we had made a a-y selection of stopping-places all 
through our journey, though how far it is remediable 
I could not pretend to say. Undoubtedly, however, we 
had made one mistake in not sending on our forebud 
each evening to order arrangements for our accommo- 
dation. By such a procedure much of the inconve- 
nience we had suffered might have been obviated. 

We recommenced our journey at seven next morning, 
and passed through a granite district, marked by ridges 
and blocks. After the second station onwards (Jamt 
Krogen), the weather being agreeable, I walked on a mile 
before the carriage, and observed the features of the 
country more narrowly. Great ridges of loose matter 
appear near the road, sometimes melting into a terrace 
form, all thickly covered with trees. Judging from the 
breaks of the surface made for the supply of road-metal, 
the general composition appeared moraine-like— that 
is, clayey, with nests of waterlaid sand, and included 
angular stones; but there is often an alluvialisation on 
the surface; thus still su ing the idea of a succes- 
sion of the glacial period by one of immersion. We 
dined, according to forebud notice, at a place called 


Borgsjébyn, which seemed a considerable improvement 
upon previous stations, not to speak of the group of 
houses by which the inn is surrounded, and the cluster 
of people who had met to see us alight. From the neat 
appearance of the detached saloon into which we were 
shown, we expected an entertainment not much, if any- 
thing, short of Ostersund. A dish of eels, or, more pro- 
perly, one large eel dished, made its appearance, and 
we treated it rather tenderly, in the expectation of 
better solacements to come. Followed a large dish of 
gooseberry-fool with milk, which my young companions 
attacked with great zeal. I hung off, under the impres- 
sion that it would suit better at the close of dinner; 
but on inquiry, it was ascertained that the eel and the 
gooseberries were designed as the whole of our repast. 
There was no help for it, except that a good joke is 
worth half a dinner at any time. Quist, unable to eat 
his share of the eel, had merely bread and milk. So 
much for the hospitalities of Borgsjébyn. The charge, 
however, must be allowed to have been modest, being 
only 2} rigs for the gentlemen, and half a dollar for 
Quist, or 3s. 44d. in all. 

In the latter part of the day’s drive we passed along 
the valley of the Njurunda, and for the first time since 
crossing the summit began to observe sand and beds of 
river-mud. A more curious object was an 6s, or sand- 
ridge, running down the valley, occasionally interplait- 
ing with the river, generally from 20 to 40 feet high. 
The road, for a considerable space, passes along the top 
of it, and the traveller wonders to find the river in the 
hollow close under on one side, while the hollow on the 
other side is dry meadow-ground. Vast quantities of 
loose stones are everywhere strewed about, except where 
cultivation has caused their removal ; and the mixture 
of these objects with bleached stumps and trunks of 
trees, as well as green and living Mey gene produces a 
somewhat extraordinary landscape. A few villages were 
passed to-day, and grain crops began to appear, the ele- 
vation above the sea-level being now probably under 
500 feet. The always joyful sight of the first reaping 
of the season here met our eyes. We stopped for the 
night at Kjallsta, which proved'a tolerable place, 
though still deficient in many things which we thought 
necessary. 

I rose next morning at an unusually early hour, and 
walked two miles back to have a leisurely examination 
of the os. It here runs along the middle of the valley, 
on the left bank of the river, winding slightly, but 
generally in the same dircction as the valley, which is 
north-west and south-east by compass. The greatest 
elevation is about 70 feet above the river, the breadth 
from 100 to 300 feet. The constitution here is gravelly ; 
but farther down the valley it always becomes more 
and more sandy, though gravel is seldom altogether 
lost sight of. It terminates at a contraction of the 
valley a little below the Nedansjo station. 

At Wattjom the road crosses over from the Njurunda 
valley to a minor one, where we begin to find denser 
population and bustling harvest operations. Our at- 
tention is here attracted by a harvest apparatus, new 
to us, but which we found to be prevalent throughout 
Sweden generally—namely, a tall frame of wood with 
cross beams, somewhat like a clothes-screen, but on a 
gigantic scale—the purpose of this being the speedy 
drying of the sheaves which are bound to it, for the sake 
of ready exposure to the air. Our forenoon’s drive was 
enlivened by the cheerful sight of the autumnal fields, 
and the knowledge that we were approaching the end 
of a long and toilsome journey. At length, at two 
o'clock, we entered the town of Sundsvall, and joyfully 
emerged, at the Aallare, into clean clothes, tolerable ac- 
commodation, and a civilised style of eating. We have 
taken five and a-half days to the journey of 360 miles 
from Trondhiem. Were it to do over again, we could 
improve a little upon our arrangements. We should 
adopt the following as our stopping-places : first night, 
Levanger ; second, Dyfid (same as Forssa), a long 


day’s journey, but not so long as appears from Murray ; | 
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third, Ostersund ; fourth, Borgsjébyn (notwithstanding 
the eel-dinner); fifth, Sundsvall. Finally, we should 
take care to send notice of our intended arrival to each 
station where we were to sleep; because, travellers 
being so few, the people are otherwise totally unpre- 
pared, and the guests must therefore fare badly ; 
whereas, with premonition, it is wonderful how good 
an entertainment may be had. R. C. 


JOHN COAD THE REBEL. 

Iw a note to a passage in Macaulay’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ which describes the sufferings of the rebels con- 
demned by Judge Jeffries during the ‘ bloody assize’ 
which succeeded the Duke of Monmouth’s insurrection, 
the author says, ‘The best account of the sufferings 
of those rebels who were sentenced to transportation is 
to be found in a very curious narrative written by John 
Coad, an honest, God-fearing carpenter, who joined 
Monmouth, was badly wounded at Philips-Norton, was 
tried by Jeffries, and was sent to Jamaica.’ This ma- 
nuscript found its way into Mr Macaulay’s hands in a 
mutilated state; but the fragments have since been 
discovered, put together, and printed. It forms a bit of 
extremely curious contemporary history. 

The ‘ Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences of 
God to a Poor unworthy Creature during the time of 
the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion, and to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, by John Coad, one of the Sufferers,’ is 
prefaced by a few remarks, from which we learn that 
when Monmouth first landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire, 
Coad dwelt at Stoford, a hamlet of Berwick parish, near 
Yeovil in Somersetshire. He was manifestly possessed 
of a certain amount of landed estate, inasmuch as he 
was called on to sérve in the militia, to which only 
such persons were at that time liable. He performed 
this service with no good-will, for he was much opposed 
to the popish tendencies of the existing government, 
being a stanch Independent. His ‘memorandum’ com- 
mences by stating, in the orthography peculiar to his 
time, that ‘After the death of King Charles the Second, 
and the advance of the Duke of Yorke to the crowne, 
Popery and arbitrary government did more visibly ap- 

in continuall and unwéaryed plotting and contriv- 

g to weaken the Protestant party, which gave great 
cause of feare of the subversion of our religion and 
liberties, from which we had great hopes of deliverance 
by the Duke of Monmouth’s appearance, and declara- 
tion for the Protestant religion and liberty, who arrived 
at Lyme 11th of July 1685. The 13th day, being com- 
manded out in my traine armes for King James, went 
from home with full resolution to goe to the duke’s 
assistance as soone as I could; but considering the 
weight of this affair, and the danger of such an enter- 
prise, had great reasonings within me while marching 
in the’ king’s traine: the hellish oaths and ribaldry of 
many of that company strengthened my resolutions in 
going off. But the two opposites in my apprehension 
was plainly Popery and slavery, and Protestantism and 
liberty. To contend for the former, and oppose the 
latter, was directly against my principle and conscience. 
The conclusion then was, it is best to keepe peace (most 
well this noble resolution) within though there was war 
without ; better to incur the wrath of an earthly king 
than an Almighty God.’ 

Had all the rebels—especially the arch-rebel Mon- 
mouth—been actuated by the same unselfish motives as 
John Coad, the bloodless Revolution of 1688 would 
have been ae by one three years earlier, and 
one which would have been, like most other success- 
ful rebellions, a struggle for a deeply-rooted principle. 
In the duke’s case it was a war of private ambition ; 
and when this was discovered, friends cooled, and hum- 
bler adherents held back; for men will not fight for 
persons unless when they are the representatives of 

ciples. This was proved by the succeeding change 

1688, which was a happy because a bloodless one. 


nor brave; for ‘the next day,’ the autobiographer con- 
tinues, ‘we advanced from Charde towards Axminster ; 
but on the news of the enemy’s being at hand, the most 
were driven with feare backward, but I was drawn by 
love forward; and next morning, wading through a 
river to escape watches, being the 16th day, came to 
Axminster, and tendered myself and armes to the duke, 
was kindly accepted, where I found Mr Ferguson at 
prayer ; and soon after Major Foxe gave the orders of 
the army, giving strict charge against swearing, thiev- 
ines — plundering, &c. with penalties on the breach 
ereof.” 

It will be remembered that it was Ferguson who, 
about three weeks after, preached the famous sermon 
on the eve of the battle of Sedgemoor (Sunday, 5th 
July 1685), taking for his text the awful imprecation 
by which the Israelites who dwelt beyond the Jordan 
cleared themselves from the charge of rebellion brought 
against them by their brethren on the other side of the 
river.* Coad proceeds to state, that from Axminster he 
and his companions travelled eastward to Keynsham, 
‘where the enemy came upon us at unawares, and as- 
saulting 3 passages to the towne, but could not pre- 
vaile, but retreated with the loss of about 20 men, where 
I came to push of pike with them, yet through the pro- 
tection of God had no harm. From hence, marching 
eastward, we lay one night at Philips-Norton. Next 
morning our enemies, coming on us by surprise, at- 
tacked the north-west entrance to the towne, guarded 
only with two companies, of which I, being in one, re- 
ceived a shot through my left-hand wrist, and also 
under my left breast, at which instant falling to the 
ground, bleeding excessively, lay under foot during the 
fight, being cut down, but not cut off; cast down, but 
not forsaken; for the fight being over, was taken up 
alive, but almost without sense of seeing or feeling. 
Some means were used to stop the blood; but my 
wounds being judged mortal, and wondering I was not 
dead, the chirurgions refused to dress my wounds; but 
the same evening, notwithstanding the great raine 
which fell, our camp moving eastward, I was cast on a 
waggon with few clothes about me. The shaking of the 
waggon made my wounds bleed afresh; yet my senses 
being something restored, despairing of life, I desired 
death, but could not obtain it: went on eastward to 
towne. The good and gracious God still showing his 
power, in my weakness bearing me up as it were by 
miracle of mercy, being in great measure destitute of 
all outward accommodations, as friends, food, raiment, 
or physitian. Then returning westward, after 3 days 
lying in my blood undressed, came to Shepton Mallet. 
Next morning obtained the favour of being dressed. 
One Mr Hardy, an apothecary in Lyme, cutting off my 
bloody clothes, stetched and stuck fast to my body, in 
searching found the bullet lodged in the loins of my 
back, cut it out; but the army being still in motion, 
and marching westward, had no opportunity of being 
dressed, until I came to Middlesex, where meeting with 
my wife in the time of the 4 days Act of Pardon, being 
disabled as to any further service, came away intending 
to lay hold on the act; but the same day was taken 
with a violent fever, could reach no farther than Long 
Sutton, where I could obtain neither physitian nor 
chirurgion. My condition seemed dismal bi desperate ; 
yet by the goodness and mercy of my God, and the 
slender meanes that was used by the midwife of the 
place, who adventured to come to me privately by night 
for a while, life was prolonged, the swelling and rage of 
my wounds something abated; an incredible deal of 
waterish blood working still out of the wound of my 
backe, was still under great affliction, yet through the 
malice of some neighbours, was deprived of the assist- 
ance of the midwife,’ &c. 

It was while in this deplorable condition that Coad 
heard of the total rout of the Duke of Monmouth’s fol- 
lowers at Sedgemoor. Being in the hands of enemies, 


Coad’s companions appear to have been neither loyal 


* Joshua, chap. xxii. verse 22, 
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they triumphed. over him, helpless as he was. ‘One 
night,’ he says, ‘ there came soldiers on purpose, having 
had information who and what I was, as they swore 
desperately they would kill me, and put me out of the 
pain. As they came up stairs, one of them having a 
pistol in his hand, fired in the chamber where I lay: 
the pistol, being overloaded, did me no harm, but hurt 
his hand that discharged it, which made him run down 
cursing and swearing as fast as he came up stairs.’ 

These people iuformed against him, and he was in- 
carcerated in Ilchester jail for ten or eleven weeks, at 
the end of which he was drawn in a train to Wells 
assize, ‘where,’ he says, ‘we had a church for our 
prison, a board for my bed, and something more than 
the shadow of death for my comfort. Judge Jeffries, 
as is too well known, made short work of these trials, 
and honest John Coad, all wounded as he was, was sen- 
tenced to be relieved of his sufferings by death. Having 
pleaded guilty, he was condemned to be hanged and 
quartered, along with 600 more. He heard his sentence 
with fortitude. ‘ Even,’ he states, ‘ when I stood before 
the bloody Nero, Geo. Jefferies, I found such inward 
support and comfort, that I could not say that I feared 
any evil; but when above 600 condemned men fell on 
their knees, and most dolorously cried for mercy, I could 
not bow a knee or speake a word for mercy; but had 
such workings of spirit, and something did, as it were, 
speake within me, that if it were a thing possible to be 
done, I would not exchange conditions with the judge 
at the bench though I was condemned at the bar.’ 

It was ordered, however, that the courageous car- 
penter should not die by the hands of the executioner. 
His escape is so singular, that it partakes more of the 
nature of romance than reality. Soon after he had 
received his condemnation, ‘ while,’ he relates, ‘I was 
at prayer with many others, in a morning came my 
sister that attended me, and calling hastily upon me, [ 
went to her. and she told me there was an officer come 
into the cloister to call 200 men for Jamaica; she much 
pressed me to endeavour to get out amongst them, she 
being much troubled that morning by an information 
that she had, that my flesh was to be hung up before 
my dore, at which she swooned away twice that morn- 
ing. I, seeing her in so sorrowful a plight, did go with 
her to the officer, and privately told him the circum- 
stances I was under, and offered him a fee to take me 
into his list, which he refused, but told me that when 
he called a man that did not answer, I might answer to 
his name, and step in. To deny my name I was cautious 
of, and stood by while many others under my circum- 
stances went in, for I judged there was near 30 saved 
by so doing. I seeing the list full, went away ; but such 
was the wonderful providence of God, there stood a 
poor woman of Charde, a stranger to me, who observed 
one of the company unwilling to be transported, came 
after me, and pulling me to the man, he hastily shifted 
himself out of the string, and put me in his place, and 
told me if I was called, his name was Jo. Halker.’ 

The danger had, however, not yet passed away ; for 
while on the road, and resting at Sherbourne in Dorset- 
shire, where Coad was well known, a constable recog- 
nised him, and demanded of the officer of the convoy 
whether Coad’s name was in the list of transports, he 
apparently knowing that it-had been already inscribed 
in the ‘dead list.’ The fellow insisted on seeing the 
former document, and not finding John’s name upon it, 
went away, leaving the wretched carpenter in hourly 
dread of being recalled to the gallows—a fate which had 
actually happened to one Shepherd the day before. But 
in the end the whole party got safely on board ship at 
Weymouth, and set sail for Jamaica. 

The hardships suffered on the voyage may be judged 


of from one sentence in the journal:—‘ The master of the 


| ship shut ninety-nine of us under deck in a very small 
_ room, where we could not lay ourselves down without 


laying one upon another.’ Diseases of the most shock- 
ing character were the consequence ; and twenty-two of 
the convicts died, besides several of the crew and free 


passengers. Happily the voyage was remarkably short, 
for it only lasted six weeks and three days, the ship 
arriving at Port Royal on the 24th November 1685. On 
landing, Coad was sold to a Mr Hutchenson for L.12; 
but became so ill, that the doctor left him for a dead 
man. ‘But,’ ejaculates the pious convict, ‘it pleased 
the Lord again to show his power, love, » good- 
ness, and truth, in my weake, low, destitute condition. 
When friends failed, physitian failed, hopes failed, yet 
He failed me not; but to the admiration of all about me 
I was raised up, and made again a monument of His 
mercy, and made a wonder to myself for what end I 
should be preserved through so many dangers and 
visible deaths,’ 

After Coad had worked among negroes as a slave, 
enduring a variety of hardships, the news arrived in 
1688 of the expulsion of James II. from the throne of 
Great Britain, and the landing of the Prince of Orange. 
This intelligence brought with it hopes of freedom; but 
it was not till May 1690 that a new governor of Jamaica 
was appointed, and from him emancipation was expected. 
This was petitioned for at first without success; but 
Coad drew up another petition, and determined to pre- 
sent it at a fitting opportunity. One evening he watched 
the governor walking in his garden, and backed by a 
companion, seized that moment for his purpose. ‘ We 
came to the first guard, and told them we had business 
to my lord. They said, pass on. When we came to the 
second guard, we told them that we had business to my 
lord. What is your business? said they. Then I de- 
livered the petition, which they read, and one of them 
carried it to the governor his master, and waited for his 
answer at the entrance of the house; and we were de- 
tained at the other gate, and could see him walk to and 
fro in the court, perusing the petition, and considering 
the matter a considerable time.’ . 

This must have been a moment of surpassing sus- 


pense. 

‘At length he [the governor] asked where are the 
men? The men that waited his motion beckoned to 
us, and we went in before him, who received us very 
kindly. With a compliment of a small bow he asked me, 
Are you one of the men that was with me before? I 
answered, No, my lord; I never saw your excellency till 
this day. His answer was, I have received an order to 
set you all free; and the king hath given orders for 
your coming home: go and pay your respects to your 
master, and in two or three days your business shall be 
accomplished. I humbly thanked his excellency, and 
wished him a happy government, and withdrew. The 
tidings went through the town like lightning, and our 
fellow-sufferers met us in the street before we got into 
our quarters, making a great noise. They would have 
an ox roasted in the street. I told them that we were 
ordered by the governor to behave ourselves respect- 
fully to our masters, and if they would make such dis- 
turbance, I would begone and leave them as I found 
them. ‘They replied they would go and give us wine; 
I told them we would have none of their wine; and with 
many persuasions we sent them to their houses, and we 
showed ourselves to both our masters, with one and the 
same man, who said, I hear you have got your freedom, 
We answered, We have the king’s order by the gover- 
nour for it.’ 

After many delays and difficulties, Coad was shipped 
home, and reached Plymouth on the fifth anniversary 
of his sad landing at Port Royal— namely, on the 
24th November 1690. On arriving in his native town, 
he found his wife and three sons living, but in poor 
circumstances. Even after his return from banish- 
ment, therefore, his troubles had not ceased, although, 
as the author of the preface to his memorandum 
quaintly remarks, ‘his courage was unshaken;’ for soon 
after, his wife dying, he took unto himself in his old age 
another—a woman young enough to be his daughter. 
The offspring of this union were a son and daughter : the 
former, Thomas, became a dissenting minister of Dork- 
ing in Surrey, where may still be seen a mural tablet to 
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his memory. The daughter, Sarah, married; and it was 
on the death of her granddaughter—who was buried at 
St Cross near Winchester in 1808—that the original 
manuscript, from which the present little work is 
printed, was found in her trunk. When John Coad 
died, or what became of the rest of his family, is not 
known: all that could be discovered was, that there are 
now in Stoford churchyard tombstones marking the 
restingplaces of many of his name and lineage. 

Every lover of the minuter lineaments of history will 
thank Mr Macaulay and his publishers* for having 
wy this instructive and interesting memorandum 
to light. 


THE TURN OF LIFE, 

From forty to sixty a man, who has ted 
himself, on be as in his life. His 
matured strength of constitution renders him almost im- 
pervious to the attacks of disease, and experience has 
ge his judgment the soundness of almost infallibility. 

is mind is resolute, firm, and equal; all his functions are 
in the highest order; he assumes the mastery over his busi- 
ness; builds up a competence on the foundation he has 
laid in early manhood, and passes through a period of life 
attended by many gratifications. Having gone a year or 
two past sixty, he arrives at a critical period in the road of 
existence: the river of death flows before him, and he 
remains at a stand-still. But athwart this river is a via- 
duct called ‘The Turn of Life,’ which, if crossed safely, 
leads to the valley of ‘Old Age,’ around which the river 
winds, and then flows beyond, without boat or causeway 
to effect its passage. The bridge is, however, constructed 
of fragile materials, and it depends upon how it is trodden 
whether it bend or break. Gout, apoplexy, and other bad 
characters also are in the vicinity to waylay the traveller, 
and thrust him from the pass; but let him gird up his 
loins, and provide himself with a fitting staff,and he may 
trudge on in safety with perfect composure. To quit meta- 

hor, the ‘ turn of life’ is a turn either into a prolonged 
lite or into the grave. The system and powers having 
reached their utmost expansion, now begin either to close, 
like flowers at sunset, or break down at once. One injudi- 
cious stimulant, a single fatal excitement, may force it 
beyond its strength; while a careful supply of props, and 
the withdrawal of all that tends to force a plant, will 
sustain it in beauty and in vigour until night has entirely 
set.—The Science of Life. 

COMPOUND INTEREST. 

The following simple rule will show the number of years 
in which a single sum will b double in t, by 
the accumulation of compound interest, for all rates of 
interest not exceeding 10 per cent.:—Divide seventy by 
the rate of interest per cent., and the quotient is the 
number of years required. Thus 70 divided by ten, will 
give seven years; by five, 14 years; by four, nearly 18 
years; by three, nearly 23 years; by two, 35 years.— News- 
paper paragraph, 


THE CONVICT GIRL. 

Well, do you see, at night we used to amuse each other 
by telling our tric ing one another on in daring, 

ce, and wickedness. Well, amongst us we had one un- 
common clever girl—a first-rate mimic, and she used to 
cause us grand sport, and was a vast favourite: she used 
to make us roar with oe Well, this fun had been 
going on for weeks; she had gone through most of her 
characters, from the governor to the turnkey, when she 
starts on a new tack, and commenced taking off Parson 
Cowper and Father Therry. Some way it did not take, 
so she went back to Newgate, and came Mrs Fry to the 
very life; but it would not do: we did not seem to enjoy 
it—there was no funin it for us. So, then, she began about 
the ship’s leaving, and our mothers crying, and begging of 
us to turn over a new leaf; and then, in a mimicking, jest- 
ing sport, she sobbed, and bade us good-by. Well, how it 
happened I know not, but one after the other we began to 
ery, and ‘Stay, stay, not my mother,’ said one. ‘Let Mrs 
Father Therry must not be brought here, nor 

—stay, stay.’ Well, she did stop; but tears 
were shed the whole of that night. Everything had been 
tried with me: good people had sought in vain to con- 


%* Messrs Longmans. 


vince me of my evil ways: but that girl’s ridicule of my 
mother I could not stand. Her grief was brought home to 
me, and not to me alone, but to many. I do believe that 
night was a gneat blessing to many. I was so unhappy, 
that the next day I tried to get out of sight to pray; and 
when I got to a hidingplace, I found three girls on their 
knees. e comforted each other, and then how we ke 
of our mothers! Mine was dead. She left this world be- 
lieving me past hope—but the picture of her grief made 
me earnest in search of that peace which endureth for 
ever.— Mrs Chisholm. 


THE ‘CROCHET-WORKER’ 


SUGGESTED BY ETTY'S PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 1849. 


See with what nimble ease her fingers ply 
The coloured threads, that deeper-coloured grow 
By contrast with the hook of ivory, 
And fingers pure as the transparent glow 
That tints the shell, or in the virgin rose 
* Blushes in praise of its own loveliness!’ 
Looping and twisting, dropping with a close, 
In all the beautiful unconsciousness 
Of industry intent. Dear Beauty! stay 
Thy busy fingers, and look up and bless 
Me with a smile ; from crochet-work I pray 
Spare me aglance! Yet, no—I must confess 
Thou teachest much by silence. Happiness, 
I see, is occupation ; for thy face 
Is not a blank of pretty thoughtlessness, 
But redolent in innocence and grace. 
Grace to the gracious—goodness to the good ! 
Rest in endurance—Hope, submissions child ! 
So God ordains ; and leaves, alas! the rude 
To chafe in sorrow, by rebellion wild. 
T'll not be jealous of thy web, dear maid ! 
Cast on thy stitches fast and manifold ; 
Let thy mind struggle still in thought, unstayed, 
U thed by phantom tempt Lenfold 
Thy image to my dearest memory— 
A treasure of the beautiful within— 
To teach and mutely preach of industry, 
Saviour subordinate of man from sin ! ‘ 
Grorce Szepewick. 


TO BACHELORS IN PARTICULAR. 


See, my friend, that you make aw house a home. A 
house is a mere skeleton of bricks, laths, plaster, and wood : 
a home is the residence not merely of the body, but of 
the heart. It is a place for the affections to unfold and 
develop themselves—for children to love, and learn, and 
play in—for husband and wife to toil smilingly together, to 
make life a blessing. A house where the wife is a slattern 
and asloven cannot be a heme: a house where the hus- 
band is a drunkard cannot be a home: a house where 
there is no happy fireside, no book, no newspaper, above 
all, where there is no religion and no Bible, how can it be a 
home? My bachelor brother, there cannot, by any i- 
bility, be a home where there is no wife. To of 4 comes 
without love, we might as well expect to find an lish 
fireside in one of the pyramids of Egypt.—Z. P. H. in 
Moral Reformer’s Almanac for 1850. 


INVENTION FOR DISCOVERING THE POSITION OF AN 
ENEMY AT NIGHT. 

The ‘Carcase,’ fired at Woolwich on Captain Boxer’s 
plan, was a beautiful spectacle, the shells ascending to a 
great altitude, and when at the highest point, an explosion 
took place similar to the bursting of a rocket in the air, 
and out came a parachute, fully six feet in diameter, and 
about three feet in depth, suspending the brilliant blue 
light, and gradually descending in the south-east direction, 
owing to the point of the compass from which the wind 
was blowing at the time, and lighting the part of the 
common on which it descended with a light nearly equal 
to what is given by a full moon on a clear night. 
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